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o1nG to the San Diego Fair — to Europe 
—or toa little cottage by lake or sea? Or 
perhaps to summer school? Fine! But per- 
haps you haven't saved quite enough to 
cover the expense. Don’t stop your plans 
because of those missing dollars. There's a 
way to get them quickly! 
Many teachers every year use the House- 
hold Loan Plan as their “vacation fund,” 


borrowing what they need for summer 
school, for the summer’s travels or resort 





” w w 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 


CHICAGO— 14th FI., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 

First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bldg.—Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Floor 

Aurora Nat. Bk. Bidg.—Aurora4007 Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 
BLOOMINGTON—5Sth Floor MOLINE—4th Floor 

Peoples Bk. Bldg.—Phone 4765 Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 

Lincoln Bldg.—Phone 3410 Lehmann Bldg.—Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 

Citizens Bldg.—Phone 5277 Rockford Nat. Bk. Bldg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

Tarbox Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.—Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


HERE IS THE MONEY 


for your 


VACATION 


visits, and repaying in conveniently small 
monthly installments. 


You can borrow up to $300 on your 
signature only. No inquiries are made of 
friends, relatives or school officials. No 
one else need sign. You get the full 
amount of the loan in cash—no deduc- 
tions. 


Send the coupon today for full informa- 
tion. You can complete the details by mail 
if you desire. 


HOUSEH 


FINANCE CORP 







This coupon brings you FREE information—use it 
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Not MUCH of Anything | 





The further a student pursues his education the 
greater it seems to me is his obligation to the society 
which makes such education possible. Indeed, when 
we reach the college level, I believe that ‘‘matricula- 
tion” in a state university “‘initiates” a type of “‘con- 
tract’? between the student and the State, or rather, 
its citizens, who make the state university possible. 
Such a student is certainly morally bound, at least, 
to make the best possible use of his educational privi- 
leges and to repay, or complete his “‘contract”’ through 
public service to his community in accordance with his 
ability and his opportunities.—Arthur Cutts Willard. 





Radio Programs for Children 

“A program for children of elementary school age 
should offer entertainment of a moral character in the 
widest social sense.” This statement attests the coopera- 
tion of at least one of the big broadcasting companies in 
the Better-Radio movement which has enlisted federated 
clubs of all kinds. The quotation is from a booklet issued 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System entitled New 
Policies: A Statement to the Public, To Advertisers and 
to Advertising Agencies. 

Continuing under the topic, Children’s Programs, the 
booklet states: 

“It is our hope and purpose to stimulate the creation 
of a better standard in children’s programs than has yet 
been achieved. To be of assistance in reaching this goal, 
Columbia is engaging the services of an eminent child- 
psychologist who will have the benefit of an advisory 
board of qualified members, with the special purpose of 
pointing the way toward programs designed to meet the 
approval of parents, children and educators alike.” 





More Graphic Helps 

A new type of social science study unit, devoted to 
photographic studies of modern problems and designed 
for use as text or supplementary text material, is pub- 
lished by the Society for Curriculum Study and Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. The first 
issue just published deals with the timely national prob- 
lem of Housing. Thirteen aspects of the housing problem 
are described and discussed by means of fifty-eight photo- 
graphs and picture graphs with appropriate captions. 
Three quarters of the page surface of the study unit is 
pictorial, one quarter is reading material. This special 
edition on Housing is to be followed in October by a 
series issued monthly. The subjects to be treated are: 
Food, Men and Machines, Transportation, Health, Com- 
munication, Power, Recreation, and Youth Faces the 
World. Dr. James E. Mendenhall of Lincoln School is 
editor. Single semester subscriptions are 75 cents. 





Seeing Is Believing 

Visual aids, aplenty. The Ryerson Library of the Art 
Institute of Chicago has a lending collection of over 
40,000 photographs, 8,000 color prints, 30,000 lantern 
slides and 26,000 postcards. This material is classified 
under the headings of architecture, painting, graphic arts, 
sculpture and the decorative arts, covering broadly the 
various periods of art from prehistoric times to the present. 
Write Margaret L. Jackson, Photograph and Lantern Slide 
Department, Ryerson Library, Art Institute, Chicago. 
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Special Train to 


DENVER 
N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 
June 30—July 5th 


Plan to attend. Go with friends and fellow educators 
on the Official Special Train via The Milwaukee 
Road and Union Pacific. This superb, special train 
will leave Chicago (Union Station) 10:00 pm 
Standard Time, (11:00 pm Chicago Time), June 28; 
arrive Denver (Union Station) 7:00 am Sunday, 
June 30. Observation-club car, standard sleeping 
cars with drawing rooms, compartments, berths, and 
excellent dining car service. 


Rail fares are exceedingly low 


Round Trip only $34.20 From Chicago 


See mile-high Denver, Estes, 
Rocky Mountain National Park 


Join the Post-Convention tour to 


YELLOWSTONE 


California and the Canadian Rockies 


A thrill-filled 7-day, never-to-be-for- 
gotten trip at surprisingly low cost. 
Tour includes a full day of sightseeing 
at Salt Lake—a complete trip through 
geyserland—Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Lake and Grand Canyon, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris 
Geyser Basin, Jupiter Terrace, 
Shoshone Lake, and many other points 
including 85 miles extra of thrilling 
scenery thru gorgeous Gallatin Can- 
yon to The Milwaukee Road’s mountain-cradled 
Gallatin Gateway Inn. Thence homeward thru 
beautiful Montana Canyon on thefamous Olympian, 
arriving in Chicago Saturday morning, July 13th. 
Second choice: See the California Pacific Exposition 
and include the Pacific Northwest, Banff 
and Lake Louise. 


For details call or write 
B. J. Schilling, General Agent, 5@ So. Clark St. (at Monroe), Chicago 


Me MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea 


201 
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ALTHOUGH 700,000 students enroll 
each year in America’s 250 correspond- 
ence schools and colleges, less than 6 per 
cent of them ever sume a diploma. 


“DEFICIENC , in reading ability 
is a potent cause of high school failure 
not alone in English but in all academic 
subjects.”—From the New York State 
Syllabus in English. Cumulative training 
in the essential skills of reading is pro- 
vided for grades 1 to 8 by Tue New 
Sitent Reapers (Lewis and Rowland). 


a ae 
THERE is only one active volcano in 
the U. S.—Mount t Lassen, California. 


POP! Goes the ee small elon- 
gated musteloid digitigrade carnivore. 
At least, these are the words you will 
find in some dictionaries under weasel— 
but not, of course, in the one dictionary 
designed especially for school use—Tue 
WInsToNn Soe. 


ORDER early your omy talidhiace for fall 
but... better late than never. The 
Winston manufactory operates day and 
night . . . is one of the few companies 
which makes its textbooks . . . has dis- 
tributing points throughout the U. S. 


LSS WINSTON ERIE 


WINSTON BLD¢ 
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VACATION THE NEW WAY 
Save Half the Cost 


Discover for yourself the conven- 
ience, the comfort and scenic beauty 
of this modern travel way. Write 
the address below for fares, sched- 
ules, pictorial folder describing the 
region you plan to visit. 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


12th & Wabash Chicago, 111. 


GREYHOUND 


oe atin 5 
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Dramatics and Recreation 


Behind the Footlights by Charles Cham- 
bers Mather, Alice Howard Spaulding, and 
Amelita H. Skillen. Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 495 
pages. List price, $1.72. 

This book provides material which can 
be used in the classroom day by day to pre- 
pare students for eventual participation in 
a play. Teachers who have ability and in- 
terest but have had little experience in the 
field of dramatics can use it successfully, 
because the underlying principles of theat- 
rical practice are presented in logical and 
progressive sequence. The authors have 
provided bibliographies in which are listed 
interesting and well-written plays for reading; 
plays, both non-musical and musical, which 
are suitable for production; and also books 
covering various phases of the drama and 
theatre. 

Character Dances for School Programs by 
Hilda C. Kozman. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 116 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

The twenty-four character dances arranged 
in this book have been prepared to fill the 
need of teachers who are called upon to 
furnish entertaining dance programs for 
special occasions. A careful analysis of the 
steps used is included so that the teacher 
will have no difficulty in following instruc- 
tions. 

Community Programs for Summer Play 
Schools by LeRoy E. Bowman. New York: 
Child Study Association of America, 221 
West Fifty-Seventh Street. Paper. [Illus- 
trated. 48 pages. Price $.35. 

This pamphlet describes vacation projects 
in experimental education and creative re- 
creation through the cooperation of schools 
and other community agencies, with conclu- 
sions and suggestions from observations and 
field service in various cities. 

Demonstration Handbook of Olympia 
Through the Ages by Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
and Florence M. Chilson, with an introduc- 
tion by Floyd A. Rowe. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 67 West Forty-Fourth 
Street. Paper. [lustrated. 125 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

The pageant described, portraying the his- 
tory of physical education through the ages, 
was presented by the Cleveland schools be- 
fore the convention of the American Physical 
Education Association in 1934. Part I deals 
with the organization necessary for the pro- 
duction; Part II quite explicitly describes 
the Pageant, with floor plans. 

Social Games for Recreation by Bernard 
S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. Cloth. TIlus- 
trated. 421 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This comprehensive collection of social 
games and activities contains over 1200 in- 
dividual games for use at home, school, 
club, or playground. Part IV is concerned 
with Play Activities Useful in Teaching. An 
extensive bibliography is included. 


English Composition and Literature 


Aids in Book Selection for Secondary 
School Libraries by Edith A. Lathrop, Asso- 
ciate Specialist in School Libraries, U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. Paper. 28 
pages. Price, $.05. 
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A companion publication to Aids in Book 
Selection for Elementary School Libraries. 

Corrective English: Book II, by David 
Lee Clark, Lois Ware, and Carrie Belle Har- 
rell. Chicago: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Paper. 138 pages. 

Designed primarily for the senior high 
school, its purpose is to bridge, in a measure, 
the gap between high school and college by 
providing a rapid, though systematic, review 
of the fundamentals of English composition. 

Experience in English Composition and 
Literature. Volume II, Grades IX-XII. One 
of the Studies in Education. Chicago: The 
Francis W. Parker School. Paper. 480 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

A four-year high-school course in English 
Literature and Composition is taught before 
the reader’s eyes in a famous school. Cur- 
riculum, manner of presentation, and pupil 
reaction are pictured in illuminating detail, 
with brief summarizations of philosophy to 
interpret and clarify the classroom procedure. 
Careful integration of the four years’ pro- 
gress toward adult appreciation and expres- 
sion is emphasized, major effectiveness of 
course being secured by the arrangement of 
one teacher proceeding with the same class 
throughout the high-school period. Much is 
made of opportunities for character-develop- 
ment. Every English teacher and adminis- 
trator will be repaid by a careful reading 
of Experience in English Composition and 
Literature. 

Hidden Treasures in Literature by Luella 
B. Cook, George W. Norvell, and William 
A. McCall. Chicago: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Book I, 580 
pages; price, $1.48. Book II, 660 pages; 
price, $1.56. Book III, 774 pages; price, 
$1.72. 

A three-book course for the junior high 
school that offers a practical program for 
directing English teaching toward improved 
reading tastes, organized around centers of 
reading interest, called “Reading Purposes.” 
Each “Purpose” progressively guides pupil 
reading interest toward adult a les 
appreciation. A set of work books entitled 
Experiments. in Reading, which deal with 
comprehension skills, accompanies — this 
series. 

The work books are bound in paper. 
Price, $.40 each. 

Historical Fiction, compiled by Hannah 


Logasa. Philadelphia: McKinley Publish- 
ing Company. Paper. 144 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 


This reference book makes available to the 
classroom teacher of history imaginative and 
popular history material that will enhance 
the appeal to the adolescent. 

How to Read Aloud by H. H. Fuller and 
A. T. Weaver. Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
and Company. Cloth. 
price, $1.00. 

Here is an elementary book in the field of 
interpretative reading, designed to imple- 
ment the teaching of literature with satis- 
factory techniques for developing under- 
standing and appreciation. 

Steps to Good English by Inez M. Ahles 
and Mary Lawlor. Chicago: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. Book I, 247 pages. 

A two-book series for grades 7 and 8. 
Each is a combined textbook and workbook 
in grammar, spelling, composition and oral 
English, including foundation work for the 

(Continued on page 341) 
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A Normal 
School Opens 


By RICHARD L. BEYER 


Southern Illinois Normal University 


@ SIXTY years ago last fall the 
doors of the lone, but capacious, 
building of the Southern [Illinois 
Normal University were opened for 
the first regular term of that school. 
Years before, agitation for a teacher 
training institution for Egypt had been 
inaugurated, and the autumn of 1874 
saw the consummation of the long 
planning by interested individuals. 

It is difficult to determine just when 
and where the movement for the 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
had its inception. However, it is un- 
questioned that by 1868 a number of 
meetings were held for the purpose 
of advancing the normal school pro- 
ject. One of these was held at Salem. 
Another, according to the Carbondale 
weekly paper, The New Era, was held 
in that community on June 24. This 
meeting of “educational men and 
women” was attended by over one 
hundred teachers and school officials 
from various parts of southern IIli- 
nois, and they unanimously decided to 
strive for a normal school for the low- 
er part of the State. 

The year 1870 witnessed a legisla- 
tive appropriation for the construction 
of a building. This sum was aug- 
mented by contributions from resi- 
dents of Jackson County where the 
school was to be located. Carbondale, 
then a town of 2500 inhabitants, was 
chosen as the home of the new institu- 
tion. The choice was a good one, for 
the town had an excellent reputation. 
It was said of the community, “There 
is not, and never has been, a place of 
drinking, gambling, dissipation, or 
low resort in Carbondale. In churches 
and Sabbath schools Carbondale has 
always taken the lead.” The catalog 
of the college similarly emphasized 
the advantages of the town. It re- 
ferred to the place as “healthful and 
beautiful, with a refined and cultured 
people. It is easy of access and offers 
inducements for board and social ad- 
vantages beyond most other places. . . 
Parents may be assured that their chil- 
dren will be as safe as in any school 
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away from home; and scholars may 
come here and be certain that economy 
and industry will be respected and as- 
sisted by all the surroundings of the 
locality.” Moreover, the town was not 
without educational traditions. At 
the time that agitation for a normal 
school was progressing, Carbondale 
was the home of the effective, but short- 
lived, Southern Illinois College. 

By the summer of 1874 the first 
building of the school was erected at 
an estimated cost of $265,000. This 
structure in the Norman style of 
architecture was built of brick and was 
trimmed in sandstone of two colors. 
John Moses in his Illinois, Historical 
and Statistical, described it thus, “It 
was three stories high, having a front- 
age of 209 feet. with two wings each 
109 feet long. It was well furnished 
and presented an attractive, if not 
imposing appearance.” The normal 
school campus was situated in the 
southern part of Carbondale, about 
three-fourths of a mile from the 
heart of the town. 

The dedication of the normal build- 
ing took place on July 1, 1874, and 
the event proved to be one o” “he out- 
standing affairs of its type ae his- 
tory of Egypt. At 11 o’clock in the 
morning about 1200 people jammed 
their way into the large lecture hall 
of the school. Present for the oc- 
casion were the leading political and 
educational personages in the state. 
Governor John L. Beveridge was one 
of the honor guests. Likewise given 
due attention were the five members of 
the board of trustees of the school: 
Thomas S. Ridgway of Shawneetown, 
L. M. Phillips of Nashville, E. S. 
Russell of Mount Carmel, J. W. Wil- 
kins of Marshall, and J. L. Roberts 
of Carbondale. The only missing 
dignitary was Newton Bateman, super- 
intendent of public instruction, who 
was unavoidably absent from the 
ceremony. 

An imposing menu of oratory was 
served to the throng that attended the 
dedication meeting. First to speak 
to the crowd was President Richard 
Edwards of Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, who delivered what a reporter 
called “a glowing address . . . worthy 
of the occasion . .. worthy of the 
man.” The Governor was the next 
speaker, and he devoted most of his 
time to tracing the history of the 
planning for the school. Then he 
took the keys of the building, turned 
to the first president of the school, 
Robert Allyn, and “By request of the 
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Board of Trustees, as a friend, and by 
authority of the people of the State,” 
endowed him with the authority of 
his office. Reports have it that Presi- 
dent Allyn upon receiving the keys 
from Governor Beveridge was mightily 
moved, and proceeded to deliver a 
powerful inaugural address. 

A break in the program of oratory 
came when all of those concerned in 
the dedication ceremony enjoyed what 
was described as “a bountiful colla- 
tion, prepared by the ladies of Car- 
bondale.” Later in the afternoon 
more speeches were delivered, and the 
busy day was concluded with an 
inspection of the various rooms of the 
college building. 

Southern Illinois Normal apparently 
realized that it had much work to do 
in Egypt, and its leaders were in- 
clined to commence their task immedi- 
ately. The very day after the dedica- 
tion program a teachers’ institute was 
started, and practically the entire 
faculty took part in this month of 
academic work. Studies in English 
and the sciences were stressed in this 
summer session, and, interestingly 
enough, these are branches in which 
the school has been strong ever since 
that institute sixty years ago. 

The first regular term of the normal 
school started on September 7. Reg- 
istration for the first session brought 
in nearly 150 students, about eighty 
percent of these matriculating during 
the initial four days of the term. The 
quality of the students was reasonably 
good, and a contributor to the No- 
vember, 1874, issue of The Illinois 
Schoolmaster wrote of the under- 
graduates, “. . . most of these, we are 
glad to be able to say, are working 
with commendable energy, to fit them- 
selves for usefulness; and all are 
orderly and obedient. They seem to 
feel that, as the first students of the 
University, they are acting an historic 
part, and that upon them largely de- 
pends the reputation and future suc- 
cess of the Southern Normal.” 

From the beginning the school was 
under the direction of Robert Allyn, 
the president, or as he was then fre- 
quently known, “the principal.” Allyn 
was one of the most distinguished 
educators in the entire history of 
Egypt. Born and educated in Con- 
necticut, he eventually started an aca- 
demic and ministerial career in New 
England. He served in the legislature 
of Rhode Island and in 1854 became 
commissioner of public education in 

(Continued on page 336) 
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By R. L. SANDWICK 
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Do It? 


A Study of the Effect of Environmental 
Differences on Monozygotic Twins 


Principal Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park 


This article is contributed in the 
hope that many teachers may be inter- 
ested to collect data on twins. It seems 
to the author to be the most promising 
field for educational research. 


@ JACK and Bill are identical twins, 
former students of this high school. 
More technically speaking they are 
monozygotic twins, because born of 
a single zygote or cell. The cell 
divided to make two lives. Before 
dividing, it contained certain pairs of 
hereditary factors known as chro- 
mosomes and genes, two of these de- 
terminers for every one of the human 
characteristics that would later appear. 
According to accepted opinion, these 
determiners arranged themselves in 
like pairs, one on each side of the line 
of cleavage where division of the cell 
was to occur. Thus after dividing, 
each hereditary factor of each new cell 
had its counterpart in the other cell. 
The same determiners, or identical 
hereditary factors, account for the 
identical or just-alike twins. 


Physical Identity 

Thus Jack and Bill were destined to 
have the same coloring of eyes, hair, 
and skin, similar noses, ears, and chins, 
the same sort of teeth, voices, and ex- 
pression of face, similar height and 
weight, similar mentality, and similar 
patterns of palms and finger ends. 


They were born at the same hour of 
a Caesarian operation. The babe who 
was to be Jack was taken first; he 
breathed at once. It was forty minutes 
before the physician in attendance 
could cause the other infant to breathe. 
At last he opened the infant’s mouth, 
found and removed an obstruction to 
the nasal passage, so that breath came 
and the child lived. The child seems, 
however, to have drawn less nurture 
from the mother, for he started life a 
half pound lighter than the brother; 
and this difference in size continued 
till at twelve Jack was an inch taller 
and five pounds heavier than Bill. 

Their appearance was very much 
alike, and their mental reactions de- 
cidedly similar. If one laughed, the 
other laughed; if one cried, so did the 
other. This psychic similarity is seen 
in the photographs and snapshots 
taken of them. Once against their will 
they were made to come in to have 
family photographs taken. One sees 
the same sour look in each little face. 
Another time they were snapped in 
their first bathing suits when each 
child felt like “acting smart.” The pic- 
ture shows each little “cut-up” “act- 
ing smart” in the same way, holding 
up his hands and making the same 
wry face. Another photograph shows 
them looking well satisfied with them- 
selves, all dressed up in their Sunday 
best. 


Did Sunlight 
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The mother says that when anything 
unusual happened, the little boys 
would come in from out-of-doors to 
tell her, both “saying the same thing 
and in the same words whether they 
were apart or together.” Whenever 
one of the boys was sick, the other 
was sick. Thus they had measles, 
diphtheria, dengue fever, and typhoid 
together. The heartier Jack had a 
more serious case of typhoid than did 
Bill. 

The father’s work was such as to 
keep the family moving frequently 
from place to place. They had much 
company, and the bright twins received 
too much attention. At five years old 
they were so spoiled that the mother 
could scarcely control them. She be- 
came almost a nervous wreck, and the 
children had to be separated from her. 
They were put in a private kinder- 
garten. Here they remained away from 
home for a year and were “straight- 
ened out beautifully” so that they re- 
turned much more easy to control. 


An Environmental Variant 
Somewhere between the seventh and 
ninth grade in school Bill, who had 
been smaller from birth, outgrew his 
brother. By chance in the upper 
grades of the elementary school he be- 
gan to play regularly on a football 
team. His brother joined the school 
basketball team. During the winter 
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Bill was trying to make a racer out of 
a model T Ford in his after school 
hours, while Jack was practicing in 
the gymnasium. The effect of out-of- 
door as against indoor activities was 
reflected in the changed weights taken 
when the boys entered high school; 
Jack who at twelve had been the 
heavier by five pounds now weighed 
128 pounds; Bill weighed 130. This 
change may have resulted from the 
difference in sports—outdoor for Bill, 
indoor for Jack. 

It was Jack, however, who now 
joined the high school football squad, 
while Bill came out for a few nights 
only at the close of the season. After 
the next summer vacation the boys 
again showed a reversal in weight. 
Jack was again slightly heavier than 
Bill. Neither boy played football their 
second year in high school. So far 
football appears to have been the only 
environmental variant, and it appears 
as a determiner of growth in weight, 
the boy who played a given year in- 
creasing more than the one who did 
not play. 

But a much more important environ- 
mental variant occurred during the 
summer following the twins’ second 
year in high school. It was then that 
they secured jobs entailing about the 
same amount of physical work, but 
Bill’s work was in the open air; Jack’s, 
in a rather dark room with plenty of 
fresh air, to be sure, but with no sun- 
light whatever. As a result the former 
returned to school well bronzed by the 
sun and weighing 138 pounds; the 
latter, pale and bleached in appear- 
ance, came back weighing only 132. 

This time both boys went out for 
football, but the pale and lighter Jack 
was left standing on the sidelines, 
ready to play, but seldom called into 
the line-up. One day when scrimmage 
started, Bill ran for his brother’s 
helmet. Full of resentment, Jack re- 
fused to give it up; and an unbrother- 
ly scrap started, which soon ended 
with Bill in possession of the head- 
gear. Two weeks of this was enough 
for Jack. He turned in his suit and 
got a job in the towel room of the 
school gymnasium. That winter when 
the basketball season began, he turned 
over his work to Bill and joined the 
lightweight team, playing regularly on 
it till he finished school. 

The following summer each secured 
the same job that he had had the pre- 
vious vacation—Bill out-of-doors, Jack 
in the sunless room; and again in the 
autumn of their senior year the latter 
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took the towel-room job, and his 
brother again played on the football 
team. At the close of the football sea- 
son Bill had reached the weight of 
147 pounds; Jack still weighed 132. 


Scholastic Differences 


The change in physical vigor which 
the change in weight reflected was also 
evidenced by a change in their school 
grades. The boys’ psychological test 
had evidenced the same aptitude on 
entering high school. In their first 
year they received about the same 
grades when they had the same teacher. 
They had different teachers in mathe- 
matics during the first two years. Bill 
liked his teacher, the head of the de- 
partment and always popular with 
students. Jack disliked his teacher. 
Their grades in mathematics reflected 
this difference in attitude, Bill’s marks 
being better than Jack’s. But in Eng- 
lish, where they had the same teacher, 
they had the same grades; in science 
their daily mark was the same, though 
Bill chanced to make a slightly better 


showing in the final examination. 


In the third year their work in three 
subjects (English, mathematics, and 
chemistry) was all taken with the same 
teachers and at the same hour. Bill’s 
grades after the summer in the open 
air and a strenuous football season 
was B in each subject, an equivalent 
of 85. Jack’s grades in the same sub- 
jects after a summer in a sunless room 
and an autumn job after school hours 
in another sunless room, were B, C, 
D, an average of 75 per cent. In the 
senior year the indoor boy carried 
seven semester hours of work; the out- 
door boy carried nine. The former’s 
average in the seven hours work was 
78 per cent; the latter’s in the nine 
hours was 84 per cent. In three sub- 
jects which the boys took in the same 
classes with the same teacher, the foot- 
ball player made an average five 
points higher than did the basketball 
player, while carrying one more sub- 
ject than he in the first semester and 
two more subjects in the second. 


Personality Traits 


Since the twins had entered high 
school, Bill had shown superior per- 
sonality traits. The difference grew, 
especially in the last two years. Their 
adviser noticed that Bill became better 
poised and more steady than Jack; 
that he had more drive, better work 
habits, more influence as a leader, 
more initiative. In reliability and co- 
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operativeness, Bill at graduation was 
rated fifteen per cent higher than Jack; 
fifteen per cent higher in drive, twenty 
per cent higher in work habits, ten in 
leadership and five each in initiative 
and general character. The outdoor 
boy observed rigid training rules; the 
other was less careful. In determining 
these ratings, the independent ratings 
of three teachers who knew the boys 
best were combined and averaged to 
make a single composite score, the 
same teachers rating both boys. Weight 
and strength, mental power, and even 
character seem thus to have been the 
gift of sunlight and vigorous exercise. 

For some time the writer noticed 
that a disproportionate number of 
boys from the vocational building 
trades group made the team. There 
are only forty or fifty in this group 
as against seven hundred boys in the 
school, but these house builders who 
spend half the day on the job usually 
in the open air, for some years made 
up about half the football team. After 
studying the case of Bill and Jack, the 
writer has come to the conclusion that 
the out-of-door work of these boys 
gives them the edge over the book 
work of the far larger college prepara- 
tion group in physical vigor and the 
equally large indoor activity of the 
young auto-mechanics and other voca- 
tional groups. 


Materials for Valuable Research 


It is said that about one birth in 
270 yields identical twins. If so, every 
large high school has abundant oppor- 
tunity to have one or more pairs al- 
ways under observation. Thus there 
may be obtained valid proof of the 
effects of differing environment and 
differing educational procedure which 
is usually so clouded with differing 
hereditary factors as to preclude re- 
liable deductions. In the case of 
monozygotic twins, one child makes 
an almost perfect control by which 
to measure differences in the other due 
to differences in educational or envi- 
ronmental factors. 

In the January (1932) Journal of 
Heredity, Professor H. H. Newmian 
(University of Chicago) gives an ac- 
count of the identical twins, Mary and 
Mabel, reared apart and subjected to 
distinct differences in education and 
environment. Mary had four years in 
high school and lessons in music from 
her tenth year. Since finishing high 
school, she has served as clerk in a 
store and given piano lessons in the 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Teaching Nutrition Through 
Creative Dramatics 


By ALTA BEE CROSSLAND 


Home Economics Department 


Haven School 
Evanston 


@ EVERY home economics teacher 

welcomes an opportunity for a 
“Home Economics Day” program in 
order that the value of the home eco- 
nomics work may be emphasized in 
the school. Good, easily presented 
material for such programs is always 
in demand. We have found at Haven 
School, District 75, Evanston, that the 
natural school situations are most in- 
teresting to the student body and that 
what the girls themselves plan has far 
more value to them than what the 
teachers plan for them. The follow- 
ing is an example of a successful pro- 
gram in which the teacher’s only part 
was providing the opportunity for 
the girls to express their own ideas. 

The 8B-2 girls had just completed 
a unit of food study where food and 
its relation to health had been em- 
phasized. The teacher asked them 
if they considered what they had 
learned important enough to be worth 
carrying over to the rest of the school 
in some effective way. They all felt 
that it was and asked if they could 
have a play for an assembly program. 





Junior high-school girls 
dramatize an important lesson 


Many of the girls in the class had 
had the privilege of having electives 
in creative dramatics during the term. 
The home economics teacher felt that 
here was a situation and an idea which 
gave them a good opportunity for ex- 
pression. Accordingly, she told them 
to make a plan and to get their play 
ready for rehearsal a week later in 
the class hour. Imagine her surprise 
when they presented the following 
play in the classroom a week later. 
Their honesty with each other was 
astonishing and no one was spared. 
They had used their own names and 
chose for each character the girl who 
possessed the qualities they wished to 
show in that character. “Polly Pretty” 
and the teachers’ names were the only 
fictitious ones. They said they tried to 
make the classroom seem as stereo- 
typed and formal as they could in 
order to introduce some humor into it. 

None of the lines were written since 
the girls had learned in their creative 
dramatics classes to act as the situa- 
tion demanded according to the plan 
they had made for expressing their 
ideas. They asked their dramatics 
teacher to help them with two stage 


rehearsals before giving the play for 
the school assembly. She made sev- 
eral suggestions and helped them with 
the stage presentation but the ideas 
expressed and the dialogue were their 
own. The play was well received by 
the school and they were asked to give 
it for the Parent-Teacher Association 
and again for the health program at 
the Woman’s Club. By that time, sev- 
eral weeks later, “Miss Brussels 
Sprouts” could remember the whole 
situation well enough to write it down. 
At my request, she did so. Here it is 
as she gave it to me. 


WHAT PRICE POOR FOOD 


HABITS? 
SCENE I 
Place: Home Economics room in 
school. 


Time: First period in the morning. 

Half of the class is assembled dis- 
cussing the loss of their game. Polly 
Pretty, teacher’s pet, enters. 

Poy. Good morning, Miss Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Miss B. S. Good morning, Polly. 

Potty. I—I brought you an apple, 
teacher. 
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Miss B. S. Why! How sweet of 
you, Polly! Tell me what food value 
the apple contains. 

Potty. Oh, the apple contains lots 
of minerals. 

Miss B.S. That is correct. Thank 
you so much, Polly. Ill eat the 
apple for lunch. 

(Polly sits) 

(Roberta, the star of the class, enters 
saying the loss of the game was due 
to the lack of players while looking 
at Polly, who never comes out to the 
games. Teacher calls the class to 
order.) 

Miss B.S. And now, girls, I think 
we shall have a review of our last two 
weeks’ work. Roberta, will you give a 
report on the health habits that every 
junior high school girl and boy should 
acquire? 

(Roberta gives a list of desirable 
health habits for J. H. S. pupils. Dur- 
ing Roberta’s recital Polly interrupts 
to correct one of her statements. Miss 
B. S. approves of the correction and 
tells Roberta to proceed. Roberta 
finishes.) 

Miss B. S. That will do, Roberta 
that was a fine report.—And now, 
Martha, will you tell me what foods 
contain the proteins? 

MarTHA. Meat, eggs, fish, milk, 
dried peas, beans, and nuts. 

Miss B. S. Good Martha. And now, 
Mary, will you tell me some of the 
most important minerals we need and 
what foods contain them? 

Mary. They are calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and copper. The foods 
that contain them are milk, vegetables 
—especially the green leafy ones— 
nuts and fruits. 

Miss B. S. That is an excellent re- 
port, Mary. 

(Jean the sleepy-head of the class, 
has fallen asleep on the table. Miss 
B. S. calls on her twice for a report 
and gets no response. Finally the girls 
around her begin to poke her. She 
wakes up very angrily.) 

Jean. Oh can’t you leave me alone? 
I'm sleepy. Go away. 

Miss B.S. Jean 

Jean. Oh y—es Miss Brussels 
Sprouts. I didn’t know you were call- 
ing me. 

Miss B.S. Jean, I want you to tell 
me what the vitamins are and what 
foods contain them. 

(Jean stumbles over the list of foods 
containing the vitamins.) 

Miss B. S. That will do, Jean. Al- 
together, class, that was a good re- 
view. Now I think we will have our 
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morning report. Tell me, Polly, what 
did you have for breakfast this morn- 
ing. 
Potty. Well, my mother said I 
had a most balanced breakfast. 

(Groans of disgust from the rest 
of the class) 

Miss B. S. Girls! How rude! Stop 
it this minute! I am very glad to hear 
that you had a balanced breakfast, 
Polly. Mary, you tell me what you 
had for breakfast. 

Mary. W—Well. All I had was 
some tea and a sweet roll. 

Miss B. S. Why Mary. That is not 
a balanced breakfast! Tell Mary 
what’s wrong with her meal, Emily. 

Emity. She didn’t have the right 
amount of vitamins, minerals and pro- 
teins. 

Miss B. S. You are right, Emily. 
Mary, please try to improve from now 
on. 
Mary. Yes, Miss Brussels Sprouts. 
Miss B. S. Emily tell me what you 
had for breakfast. 

Emiuy. I had orange juice, bacon, 
egg and teast and milk. 

Miss B. S. That is a good break- 
fast, Emily. I’m glad to hear it. Jean, 
will you tell me what you had for your 
morning meal? 

Jean (becoming alert at the thought 
of food). Oh Miss Brussels Sprouts, I 
had the best breakfast. I had pan- 
cakes and bacon, maple syrup, two 
cups of coffee and a doughnut. Oh I 
just love doughnuts! 

Miss B. S. Why Jean! I—I just don’t 
know what to say. Martha, what do 
you think about Jean’s breakfast? 

MarTHA. I’m afraid she had too 
many fuel foods. 

Miss B. S. You are exactly correct, 
Martha. I hope you can improve on 
that, Jean. 

Jean. Yes, Miss Brussels Sprouts. 

Miss B. S. And now Roberta, what 
did you have for breakfast? 

Roperta. I had orange juice, 
poached eggs on toast, cereal and 
milk. 
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(Suzanne comes in breathlessly and 
rushes up to Miss B. S. to explain 
her tardiness). 

Miss B. S. That is a good breakfast, 
Robert& and now—Why Suzanne, you 
are coming in late again! This is the 
third time this week you have been 
late. Please explain! 

Suzanne. Well you see, Miss Brus- 
sels Sprouts, I went to the movies last 
night and we didn’t get in till the sec- 
ond show and of course that let us out 
rather late and this morning I was so 
tired that when I did get up I only had 
time to grab a cookie. 

Miss B. S. A cookie! Suzanne! 
How many hours of sleep should you 
have each night? 

Suzanne. Is it six hours? 

Miss B. S. Oh my, no, Suzanne! 
(Polly raises her hand) Polly, you tell 
Suzanne. 

Potty. You should have at least 
ten hours of sleep each night, Suzanne. 

Miss B. S. Thank you, Polly. Take 
your seat Suzanne. Now, girls, I think 
we will start our cooking lesson; 
please get your aprons and caps on. 

(Curtain) 
SCENE II 

Place: Cafeteria 

Time: Lunch hour 

New characters: Miss Balboa, the 
history teacher; Miss Equation, the 
math teacher. The teachers are eating 
lunch. 

Miss BatBoa. What was this experi- 
ment you were telling me about, Miss 
Brussels Sprouts? 

Miss B. S. Oh yes, I was experi- 
menting with the girls to see if the 
food they ate had any effect on their 
progress and success in their school 
work, 

Miss Equation. That is very inter- 
esting indeed. 

Miss B. S. Tell me Miss Balboa. 
How does Polly Pretty, for instance, 
do in your classes? 

Miss Batpoa. Polly has perfectly 
excellent home work but her daily 
work is really not well done. I do 
not understand it. 


Miss B. S. Why that is queer, I al- 


ways thought that Polly did excellent 
work all the way around. But here 
come the girls now. (Girls enter with 
trays.) There is Roberta—she seems 
to be an all-around good girl. (All 
other teachers agree). And here comes 
Mary; she is just an average student. 
And here is Polly. As far as I can 
see she has a balanced lunch. Indeed 
I cannot understand the girl. (Girls 
begin to talk of their games. Polly is 
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using her little finger in what the 
other girls think is a peculiar way. 
They begin to mock her.) 

Miss B. S. I do believe the girls 
are mocking Polly. I think she has 
beautiful manners. 

Miss Batsoa. For my part I think 
it reflects on the home environment of 
the girls. 

Miss Equation. But still I think 
she is a little too perfect sometimes. 
(One by one the girls enter, the teach- 
ers making the comments according to 
the character of the girl, indicated be- 
fore. Polly is shoved down toward the 
end of the table as each girl enters.) 

Mary. Oh, Polly, move down to- 
ward the other end of the table; these 
seats are saved for Emily and Martha. 
(This continues until Polly is on the 
far side of the table all by herself. 
Girls finish lunch and go out to play. 
Polly takes her own tray out and re- 
enters. Walks over to Miss B. S.) 

Potty. May I carry out your tray 
for you, Miss Brussels Sprouts? 

Miss B. S. Why how sweet of you, 
Polly. Certainly you may. 

(Polly takes Miss B. S.’s tray and 
returns to take the other teachers’. She 
then returns to her own seat and sits 
there looking very forlorn. Miss B. S. 
excuses herself from the rest of the 
teachers who leave. Miss B. S. goes 
over to Polly to have a little talk.) 

Miss B. S. Have you finished your 
lunch, Polly? 

Potty. Yes Miss Brussels Sprouts. 

Miss B. S. Tell me Polly, are you 
going to the game that the rest of the 
girls are playing tonight after school? 

Potty. Why—er—no I’m not. You 
see I have an appointment with the 
dentist. 

Miss B. S. Why Polly, you must be 
having a great deal of trouble with 
your teeth; you go to the dentist so 
often. 

Potty. Well I do have a good deal 
of trouble but—but that isn’t the rea- 
son this afternoon. You see—You see 
my mother just won’t let me play in 
those games. 

Miss B. S. (aside) She won’t let her 
play. I wonder if her mother thinks 
she is not able to play. (To Polly) 
Tell me, Polly, what did you really 
have for breakfast this morning? You 
know when I asked you in class you 
just said you had a well balanced 
breakfast. 

Potty. Well I—I really h—had a-a 
cup of coffee and a piece of cake— 


Boo-hoo—o. 
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Miss B. S. Oh there, Polly, don’t 
cry, but that isn’t what you really 
should have, is it? 

(Polly shakes her head) 

If you are not going to the game 
what are you going to do, Polly? 
(Polly brightens) 

Potty. Why, I'll go home and get 
a good book and I'll read till dinner 
time and after dinner I'll read some 
more till I go to bed, or I mean—I 
get my lessons after dinner. 

Miss B. S. And you get your lessons 
all alone of course, Polly? 

Potty. Well my mother helps me 
just a little bit sometimes. 

Miss B. S. Just a little bit some- 
times. I understand. 

Potty. No—No—She does them all 
the time. Boo-hoo—oo. 

Miss B. S. Oh please don’t cry, 
Polly, but really you should do your 
own home work. Tell me Polly, 
wouldn’t you like to be like the other 
girls; play in their games and be their 
friend? 

Potty. Y-y-yes. 

Miss B. S. I have an idea that might 
help. You remember the animal feed- 
ing studies we did last term, don’t 
you? 

Potty. Y-yes. But what has that to 
do with me? 

Miss B. S. What was the result when 
we fed the rats and guinea pigs on the 
different kinds of foods? 

Potty. Well-l-1, I remember that the 
rat that had milk and the guinea pig 
that had vegetables were both much 
better looking and much livelier than 
the others. 

Miss B. S. Do you recall any differ- 
ence in their dispositions? 

Potty. Yes, I do remember that 
those who didn’t have the right food 
were very thin and nervous. 

Miss B. S. Don’t you suppose that 
the food we humans eat influences the 
way we feel? 

Potty. I suppose it does. 

Miss B. S. And don’t you find that 
you have a better appetite when you 
play out-of-doors? 

Potty. (Brightening) Yes, I have 
noticed that! 

Miss B. S. Well, my idea is that if 
you could eat the foods you need and 
have a good time playing out-of-doors 
each day you might feel much better 
so that it would be easier to do your 
work. Perhaps you would also enjoy 
playing on your class team with the 
other girls? 

Potty. (Slowly) Maybe I would. 
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(Brightening) I'd like to try it, Miss 
Brussels Sprouts. 

Miss B. S. All right! We'll begin 
today keeping a score card of your 
food and play habits. I’m sure you'll 
find it will help you with this prob- 
lem. 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE III 

In the cafeteria—six months later. 

(Teachers are seated around the 
table, all except Miss Equation. Miss 
Equation enters carrying lunch tray.) 

Miss B. S. Oh, good morning, Miss 
Equation. And how has the experi- 
ment of changing food and play habits 
worked with our girls? 

Miss Equation. Just fine, and how 
has it turned out in your classes, Miss 
Balboa? 

Miss Batsoa. Well I think every 
girl has improved; they are all doing 
much better work in my class. 

Miss B. S. (As the girls enter, 
Suzanne coming first with a well bal- 
anced lunch). Oh, here they come 
now! And just look, Suzanne is the 
very first to select a well balanced 
lunch today. 

Miss Equation. Yes, and she is 
never late to my classes any more. 

Miss Batpoa. (As Mary enters) 
Here comes Mary. She isn’t as she 
used to be. She never gets so con- 
fused and excited while reciting her 
daily lesson as she used to. 

(Jean enters) 

Miss B. S. Jean is the girl who 
has certainly changed. She always 
used to be so sleepy in all my classes, 
but now she is as wide-awake as all 
the rest of the girls. 

Miss BatBoa. (Emily enters next) 
Emily seems to be the all-round good 
student, and of course Roberta, (who 
enters next) excels in athletics. (All 
the rest of the girls enter and seat 
themselves around the table.) 

Miss Equation. Miss Brussels 
Sprouts, the girls seem to be waiting 
for someone. 

(Excited whispers of “Where is 
Polly” are heard around the table.) 

Miss B. S. I do believe they are 
saving a seat for Polly. She has be- 
come the most popular girl in the 
class. 

(With this Polly enters, her head 
up, shoulders back, and a happy look 
on her face. There is a chorus of ex- 
clamations of delight from the girls.) 

Emiry. Where were you Polly? 
Here, we saved a seat for you. (She 

(Continued on page 344) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 





The Legislative Situation 
@ LITTLE progress has been made on the bills listed 
on page 284 of the May Itiinors TEACHER since that 
report was written. The excuse for the delay has been 
that the General Assembly ought to wait for the report of 
the Educational Commission, which would bring in a 
wonderfully constructive report. That Commission ad- 
journed sine die last night, and the only item of impor- 
tance in its report is a recommendation that about $2,- 
800,000 be appropriated to bring the 101 downstate coun- 
ties up to a parity with the distribution made to Cook 
County for the years 1931, ’32 and °33. The mountain has 
labored and brought.forth a mouse. 


The irony of this report is in the fact that the Cross- 
Gunning bills provide for this appropriation and one of 
them is well on its way to passage. An opinion of the 
Attorney-General makes the enactment of this bill neces- 
sary and indicates the possible liability of the state audi- 
tors who made the inequitable and illegal distribution by 
which 101 counties received less than their legal share of 
the amount distributed. Similar bills are Senate Bill 500, 
Ward, and House Hill 1013, Boyle, appropriating $2,- 
384,256 to pay to Chicago its just share of state aid for 
supporting classes for crippled children, one of which 
should be enacted along with one of the Cross-Gunning 
bills. 


Nearly all our recommended bills have been held back 
under the excuse that they must wait for the Educational 
Commission report. However, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, whose president is a member of the Commission, 
had introduced and pushed to passage yesterday in the 
Senate, Senate Bills 528 and 529, seriously affecting the 
welfare of 12,000 teachers in Chicago. One reduces the 
compulsory retirement age from 70 to 65 years, and the 
other reduces the emeritus pension from $1,500 to $500 
a year. These bills may possibly be defeated in the House, 
but there is a tremendous force pushing them to passage. 

House Bill 910, Mrs. O’Neill, appropriating $29,702,546 
a year to state school fund is still held in committee, and 
Mr. Boyle, chairman of that committee, introduced House 
Bill 1097 yesterday appropriating $10,500,000 for the 
same purpose. Of course the latter will be passed unless 
a tremendous effort is made at once in support of the 
former. The Chicago teachers sent down today a petition 
signed by over two hundred thousand citizens asking 
that the larger amount be appropriated. 

With great regret we express the opinion that little 
really constructive school legislation will be enacted at 
this regular session. 


What the Governor Said 


@ OUR budget for the next biennium includes $74,879,500 al- 
located to the Department of Public Instruction for educational 
subsidies and grants, plus $4,305,200 for operations of that De- 
partment apart from subsidies—a total of $79,184,700. The major 
item in this total is $53,000,000 for support of public schools. . 

In addition to this we have budgeted $4,986,000 as a deficiency 
appropriation to make good the commitments of the preceding 
administration. . . . 

When we add this $4,986,000 to our public instruction budget of 
$79,184,700 for the next two years we find a grand total of 
$84,170,700. . . . That should give you some conception of the part 
education plays in the financial problems of the Commonwealth. . . . 

I have made a pledge to the educators of this State and to the 
real estate taxpayers, that the revenue from the graduated income 
tax, when it becomes effective, will be used exclusively for school 
purposes. At the present time there is an effort being made in 
some quarters to have.the proceeds from such a tax placed in the 
General Fund. Such a plan would deprive our state school sys- 
tem of that much-needed revenue. . . . 

Some sincere people are inclined to believe that a sales tax may 
provide the solution. Such a tax would strike at every one of you 
here today, and at every school teacher in our State. 

Our school teachers do not make very large salaries. They spend 
every cent they earn for the necessities of life. They would pay a 
tax on every cent of their earnings if a sales tax were levied. They 
would be the victims, and the wealthy citizens who spend only a 
fraction of their earnings on necessities would be practically 
exempt. The sales tax, in effect, is a graduated impost based 
inversely upon ability to pay. It is subtle because it superficially 
appears reasonable, and it is vicious because it exempts the rich 
at the expense of the poor. 


Did the Governor say all that? Yes, Governor George 
H. Earle of Pennsylvania said all that and more, in an 
address before “Schoolmen’s Week” at the University of 
Pennsylvania on April 6, 1935. 





An Unusual Report 


© A REAL report that says something, was made to the 
state Senate on May 21 by the Senate committee ap- 
pointed to visit educational institutions. This report is 
signed by Senators T. V. Smith of Chicago, and W. E. C. 
Clifford of Champaign, after visiting the five normal 
colleges, and contains their comments and recommenda- 
tions. Parts of it are so interesting and cheering to 
teachers that we are recording them here as a service to 
the entire membership of the I. S. T. A. 
CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTORS 
Evidently this visting committee was impressed by the 
character of the instructors in our state teacher training 
institutions and in their devotion to their duties. On this 
subject they express themselves as follows: 

_Simple in taste, austere in conduct, devoted to making boys and 
girls into such teachers as can teach other boys and girls to be 
simple, honest citizens without the frills and fads regarded neces- 
sary by us legislators for ourselves, these schools are places where 
education is studied and carried on to the wholesome rhythm of 
plain living and high thinking. They are the state’s recruiting and 
hardening grounds for the indigent profession of teaching, in which 
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sworn and devoted to servitude in Illinois. In these five n 
— mytn gy vb th go 
t ing 80! i ess six thousan ers to 
teach Se four hundred thousand boys and 
girls of [linois tomorrow. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENT A Goop SIGN 


As an excuse for not favoring liberal appropriations to 
support the state normal schools, some of our legislators 
say there are too many teachers and therefore too many 
preparing to teach. The members of the committee, 
however, indicate a different opinion. 


The increasing enrollment in the normal colleges is a good sign— 
of surviving ambition surmounting adversity, of sanity in ideals 
of life for the State, and of better personnel for the teaching pro- 
fession. Until we pay teachers commensurate with their services 
or and until we up our minds to select much more carefully 
those who may attend he normal colleges to enter teaching as a 
profession, we may welcome the larger enrollment. Operating 
with such unemployment as attends the depression, this surplus of 
supply over demand will my 4 to guarantee better teachers through 
the placement of the most fit 4m competition for positions. Mean- 
time, the social loss, while bad, of having trained teachers without 
positions, is not completely bad; for the training has developed 
the mind and enhanced the quality of citizenship of each one 
undergoing it. The unemployment here does not appear dis- 
proportionate in comparison with the state of other professions. 


OatH oF Loyatty UNNECESSARY 


After hearing a few of the legislators and several other 
ultrapure superpatriots make their extravagant statements 
in regard to disloyalty among the teachers, it is gratifying 
to hear what this committee recommends in regard to 
oaths of loyalty. 


The honesty, sincerity, devotion to duty, and in a word the pa- 
triotism of the teachers in the normal colleges are of a high order. 
No group of men and women in the State are less likely to sell 
their country short in their daily lives than these. Their contacts 
with students are both fraternal and parental. We have found no 
efforts ‘to endoctrinate anything save the established virtues and 
these more by example than by preaching; nor have we discovered 
suspicion of rebellion on the part of the students. If the faculties 
of these institutions are not geod Americans, then there are no 
such Americans. Those who argue them unpatriotic convict them- 
selves either of ignorance or of ulterior ends obscured the cry 
of patriotism. Such efforts at impeachment remind us that there 
is, and has always been, a false brand of patriotism which can 
easily become “the last refuge of scoundrels.” 

Have not those who have taken the vows of poverty to enter 
this indigent profession, forswearing along with riches, tobacco, 
liquor, gambling, night clubs, and save constant service in the 
interest of oor citizenship for this and the next generation—have 
not such as these earned the right not to be judged and set upon 
by those of us who, enjoying all these shadier goods of life, puff 
ourselves with wordy pride to the effect that we are more patriotic 
than these humble pedagogical patriots? 

The Senate Committee for investigating radicaiism in colleges 
had best save their time and the State’s money by assuming that 
the normal colleges are as patriotic and as safe as the committee 
itself, which admittedly is patriotic enough. Moreover, if any 


oath aiming at ter assurance of loyalty is to be given, the 
normal colleges should be authorized to give it to us rather than 
take it from us. 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The report is concluded by a statement of principles 
which we sincerely hope the citizens of Illinois, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Governor will seriously consider. 


Our children are heirs of their honorable past; we ourselves are 
the makers or unmakers of their future. So long as cultured mind 
is the guardian genius of democracy, we protect our State in plan- 
ning and providing for such teachers as through quiet labor guard 
our gates against ignorance, budge our children toward the light 
of learning, and in their own humble way represent among us the 
truest statesmanship of the human spirit. 

The normal schools maintain no lobby, and their teachers quiet) 
admit that they are no match for us politicians. There are high 
placed elected officials who declare that the State cannot afford to 
maintain these schools at the minimum level recommended by their 
board. But any man who knows even en to remember that 

of “who gets what when”—and how!—he 
balldicta with more than a grain of salt. 
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Such cock-and-bull computations will become credible when the 
officials making them demonstrate three points: (1) that they 
themselves can serve the State as contentedly on the salaries given 
these well-trained normal teachers; (2) that their own rolls are, 
like the rolls of the normal colleges, unpadded with patronage; 
and (3) that their staffs are givi ves as unstintedly—both 
day shift and night shift—as are these teachers. Until that distant 
day, such statements will be taken by knowing ones for exactly 
what they are, namely, private convenience or public lethargy 
flaunted by little officials as the principle of public policy. 

Your Committee to Visit Educational Institutions commends the 
opposite principle: that the State cannot afford not to support sub- 
stantial education for all its children. To provide living instru- 
ments for this substantial education, is the prime duty of the normal 
colleges. This provided, other departments of state that have 
achieved the same efficiency of economy may be then allowed the 
luxury of playing patronage with any remaining surplus funds of 
the State. Put first things first by reversing the places now oc- 
cupied by patronage and principle, and we shall soon enough see 
how much easier it is to afford education, from normal college to 
one-room school, than it is to afford public officials who mince 
every educational appropriation like a miser, but play the patron 
to many a lesser need. Only pudgy politicians will treat like a step- 
mother this fine mother of all our stoutest virtues, the educational 
system of Illinois. 


We cannot refrain from adding a few words to pay our 
respect to the two senators signing this report. Senator 
Clifford is one of the quietest and ablest members of the 
Senate and is disposed to be liberal to all our educational 
institutions. Senator Smith is a professor of philosophy 
in the University of Chicago, the author of several books, 
and one of the most independent representatives of the 
people that has ever been elected to the Legislature in 
Illinois. The Chicago Tribune in depicting his inde- 
pendence of the political machine describes him as fol- 
lows: “This political tyro obviously has no place among 
the yes-men who do the boss’s bidding at Springfield. In 
the first place, he’s faithful to his convictions. Still worse, 
he’s intelligent.” 





Wormwood and Ambrosia 


®@ THIS position of secretary and editor is truly educa- 

tional. This means that while we are promoting 
educational progress in Illinois we are also acquiring 
education. For example, we are learning that our citizens 
vary widely in their opinions of the purposes of education, 
of what children should become, of the methods to be 
used, and of what the public schools should cost, etc., etc., 
and we are forced to learn what these various opinions are. 

There is also a great variety of opinion of the value of 
the State Teachers Association, and of the character, abil- 
ity, personality, methods, and usefulness of your secretary. 
The stream of letters and clippings flowing across our 
desk contains both wormwood and ambrosia. Some of it 
consists of bitter criticism and even vituperation; some of 
it contains commendation and encouragement. We be- 
lieve it only fair to our readers and the members of the 
organization to give them a few fair samples of each. So 
here are a few choice bits of both the bitter and the sweet. 

A newspaper editor in a letter declining our publicity 
material relieved his harrowed soul in these inspiring 
words: . 

The conditions of school teachers in general has been better 
during the depression than that of almost any other class. In fact, 
the paying of as high as $1.50 an hour to young lady teachers is 
a public scandal at a time when farm hands can hardly be paid 
ten cents an hour. I am for a further reduction in school expense 
. . - It is just too bad to see what mental culture has done for 
the farm. We know one young man, who inherited a fine quarter 
section, and when he finished college, went out and took charge 
of the place. He knew everything that the university had dis- 
covered regarding soils, but he ran behind $28,000 in eight years, 


and then the mortgage took possession of the old homestead. A 
nation is built by labor and is destroyed by culture. 
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The same editor inclosed a picture clipped from a 
Chicago newspaper on which was a picture of the “Com- 
munism Quiz” in Chicago by the Senate Committee as- 
sisted by druggist Walgreen. In this picture the president 
of the University of Chicago is shown smoking a cigarette. 
Our friendly editor commented thus: 


Here is higher education for you! Mr. Hutchins smokes 
cigarettes. Of the girls in a city near here who smoke 
cigarettes publicly, all four are high school graduates and two are 
college graduates. They learn these habits at our higher institu- 
tions of learning and teach them to others in the home communities. 


Another editor sends us a clipping from his paper on 
which is a report of a meeting of the Kiwanis Club in his 
town, where the speaker said: 


The State Teachers Association is merely a labor union camou- 
flaging their activities under a smoke screen of better education 
for the children, when in reality they are interested solely in 
promoting better wages and working conditions for teachers and 
in monopolizing control of the state school system. 


A very efficient city superintendent: in eastern Illinois 
describes another phase of teacher character as he sees it. 
In writing concerning an address before a Rotary district 
convention, he said: 


I am sure these Rotarians are the type of men we should get 
our information to. Too much of our information gets only to 
teachers who politically are moral cowards, or at least are coerced 
by fear caused by the annual selection to positions. 


The Prairie Farmer of March 30 under the caption 
“Bob Moore—School Dictator” published a letter from a 
man who had been a teacher and then served one or two 
terms in the legislature several years ago. This educator- 
statesman paid us this compliment: 


It seems that Robert C. Moore and his like have arrived at the 
conclusion that country people are no longer capable of governing 
themselves, and who would make a better guardian than Mr. Moore 
himself? He claims to represent a great organization, the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. But say, do you know that teachers 
are browbeat almost to the point of duress to get them to pay 
their annual fees and become members? Very few teachers know 
what is done with their money after it is paid in. 


The editor of the Prairie Farmer seems to agree with 
his contributor; for in the issue of March 16, he gets this 
off his massive mind: 


I know of one town in Illinois where practically every organ- 
ization endorsed legislation looking toward wholesale consolidation 
of country schools all over the State. Investigation disclosed that 
the officers of these organizations knew nothing about the merits 
of the question, and could not intelligently answer a single ques- 
tion about it. All they could do in answer to questions was to 
produce a multigraphed sheet from the office of Robert Moore. 
They were the innocent victims of Bob Moore’s propaganda. 

Moore is chiefly responsible for the unjust and inequitable Ili- 
nois Community high-school law, which has cost Illinois farmers 
millions of dollars to pay for educating city children. He was 
largely responsible for the forced consolidation law passed ‘after 
the war, and which was repealed after a fight led by the Prairie 
Farmer. Perhaps there is a reason. Not many teachers in one- 
room country schools pay dues to Mr. Moore’s organization. 

One thing is certain. A tremendous drive is on to take away 
from country people of Illinois local control over their schools. If 
they want to retain that control they will have to fight for it. The 
drive does not have as its chief motive the educational welfare of 
country children, although many people have been misled into 
thinking that it has. If we do not want the mass-production, big 
city type of education in the country, if we do not want Bob Moore 
to write our school laws for us, now is the time to speak. 


A state senator, who has never been friendly to the 
public schools, in replying to a high-school principal who 
had asked him to support the bill making up the $7,- 
000,000 deficiency, enlightened that principal in these 
caustic words: 


I certainly will not support that bill. It is wholly unwarranted 
to ask it, based on Mr. Moore’s false premises. My opinion is 
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that the schools would be better off if the school teachers in their 
union organization had a more sensible leadership. 

But when the wormwood comes in doses too numerous 
and bitter to be endured, we turn to our store of ambrosia, 
and partake of a few choice bits like these: 

The editor of the Educational Review, New York, says: 
“I have read your article on the outrageous treatment of 
Chicago teachers. Oh Boy! You do know how to write! 
May you live long and heartily. ‘Moore’s Ministrations’ 
made of selections from your spirited pronouncements 
would be a stimulating book.” M. R. Robinson, editor of 
The Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, says: “Your 
journal continues to be among the best of the educational 
magazines coming to my desk.” The editor of Secondary 
Education, official organ of the Department of Secondary 
Education, N. E. A., in a letter asking permission to use 
extracts from the ILLiNo1s TEACHER says: “I congratulate 
you on a very lively educational publication.” 

A little lady teacher of Evanston (bless her heart) 
writes: “You are a real leader and I am going to follow 
and hope to keep up.” A county superintendent in a 
moment of enthusiasm wrote: “You can bet your last 
dollar and the hole in a doughnut that I am going to 
support you and the State Teachers Association.” A 
city superintendent writes: “Put me down as 100% satis- 
fied with the work of our State Association office.” 

The Winnetka Teachers Council sent this liberal portion 
of ambrosia: “As public school teachers of Illinois, we 
express appreciation of your thoughtful articles appearing 
in the ILLino1s TEACHER and commend your attitude on 
vital social problems. We hope they will continue.” An 
individual Winnetka teacher offers this encouragement: 
“Many must feel as I do that the editorial policy of the 
ILLtnots TEACHER is to be prized and not merely accepted. 
Yet few of its readers will take the extra time needed to 
state their approval to the editor. It must seem at times 
that it is a thankless and even impossible task to arouse 
the teaching group to awareness of the problems facing, 
not only the nation, but the staffs of every school in the 
nation. Slowly that awareness has accumulated momen- 
tum, and it will continue to do so. I am glad the ILLiNoIs 
TEACHER is a contributing factor.” 


A social science teacher in a Junior college offers his 
support thus: “Permit me to offer my hearty congratula- 
tions on the February °34 issue of the ILLinois TEACHER. 
The militant note sounded in your editorials and annual 
report is most heartening. Teachers have been taking 
blow after blow, and most of us have been taking them 
lying down. Conditions with which we are all too well 
acquainted seem to have dealt staggering blows to our 
self-respect and our pride in the greatest of all profes- 
sions. It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to know 
that our Association is battling the elusive forces whose 
sole aim is the destruction of the foundation of American 
civilization. What can I do for you? Just being ‘mad’ 
and resentful offers no outlet. This business of sitting 
around and twirling my thumbs is not at all appealing. 
I am sure that there are thousands of other teachers in 
Illinois who will join with me in saying to our leaders: 
‘What can I do? I’m ready to work, and I’m ready to 
fight!’ ” 

A Member of Congress from Illinois sends a thrill 
all the way from Washington: “I have just read in the 
June number of the Ixuinois TEACHER your editorial 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Relating the Secondary Curriculum 


to Life’ 


By LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Secondary Education, 


The University of Chicago 


@ MUCH current educational discus- 

sion among school workers and 
parents centers around the curriculum 
of the schools. It is only logical that 
both groups should be concerned with 
whether the curriculum bears closely 
on life and living, for, after all, to 
the extent that it lacks this all-import- 
ant contact, it does not deserve con- 
tinuance. The purpose in this brief 
paper is to review the recent trends 
in the curriculum in schools at the 
secondary level and to note whether 
these trends are in the direction of the 
needs of life and living. 

The source of the trends to be sum- 
marized is the evidence from investi- 
gations of the curriculum included 
in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education,’ a survey wide in scope 
completed in 1932 and made by 
means of an appropriation by Con- 
gress and under the auspices of the 
federal Office of Education. An un- 
usual feature of practically all the in- 
vestigations is that they report trends 
within identical groups of schools at 
different periods, a fact which affords 
assurance that actual trends are dis- 
closed and not merely differences be- 
tween different groups of schools. 

The trends will be reported sep- 
arately for the two levels, junior high 
school and senior high school, with 
some comment on similarities and 
differences for the two levels. The 
statement will be concluded by a state- 
ment in appraisal of the trends. 


At the Junior High-school Level 
1. The relative prominence in the 

total offerings in junior high schools 

of the different subject groups has in 





*A radio presentation made over the NBC network 
May 16, 1935, and sp d by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

1Part 1 of Monograph No. 19 of the report of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, entitled The 
Program of Studies, by A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, 
and B. Lamar Johnson. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 





Are present trends in the direc- 
tion of advocated reforms? 


recent years undergone considerable 
change. The tendency is for the non- 
academic subjects, such as the indus- 
trial arts, household arts, the commer- 
cial subjects, the fine arts, and physi- 
cal education, to gain at the expense 
of academic subjects like English and 
mathematics. The only academic sub- 
jects to experience notable gains are 
the group of social studies, such as 
history and citizenship. 

2. In harmony with enlargement of 
the offering in the social studies is the 
increased amount of time given to 
what in this report of the National 
Survey are called “social-integrative 
activities”; that is, home-room activi- 
ties, clubs, group-guidance activities, 
and doings in the assembly or audito- 
rium. Although these activities are 
still the less formalized portions of 
the educational program, they are, 
nevertheless, increasingly scheduled 
as parts of the regular school day and 
are given increased time allotments. 

3. Up to this point only the situation 
regarding the work offered has been 
considered. When attention is di- 
rected to work which is required of 
all pupils rather than work that is 
merely offered, it is seen that the 
largest increments have gone to the 
social studies, to physical education, 
and to the social-integrative activities. 
Smaller gains have been made in the 
number of periods of required science. 

4. One of the most pronounced 
trends in the junior high-school pro- 
gram is the displacement of special- 
ized courses by more general courses. 
In the field of English this displace- 
ment is refiected by the rapid disap- 
pearance from the programs of 
courses with such names as “gram- 
mar,” “composition,” “reading,” 
“spelling,” and “penmanship,” and 
the emergence in their place of courses 
reported simply as “English” or, at 
most, of courses in the two main 
phases of English, that is, language 
and literature In the social studies 
the displacement is shown in the 
dropping-out from many programs of 
courses designated “geography,” 


“United States history,” and “commun- 
ity civics” and the use simply of the 
term “social studies.” The substitu- 
tion of the new term must mean, to 
be sure, varying degrees of fusion of 
the older courses represented, from al- 
most none to a great deal. In math- 
ematics, courses in arithmetic in 
Grades VII and VIII and algebra in 
Grade IX have been giving place to 
“general mathematics” in all three 
grades. Having much in common 
with the movement toward general 
courses in the more academic fields is 
the trend to develop, in home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, commerce, and 
the fine arts, courses which are more 
exploratory in character and which 
aim to give pupils contact with a wide 
variety of content within each field. 


At the Level of the Senior and 
Four-year High School 


1. The summary may now turn to 
the senior and four-year high schools. 
Here the total number of courses 
offered has increased with astonishing 
rapidity. For example, for one group 
of thirty-five high schools the average 
number of courses per school mounted 
from almost 24 to 48—an actual 
doubling of the offering in the aver- 
age school of this group. 

2. The increment for the entire 
offering has spread to all subject 
groups, but much more to certain 
groups than to others. Fields experi- 
encing the largest proportionate in- 
creases are English, the social studies, 
commercial subjects, industrial arts, 
household arts, fine arts, and physical 
education. Fields experiencing the 
least expansion are science, mathema- 
tics, and foreign language—three of 
the five academic subject groups. 

3. At the senior high-school level 
the shift in work required of all pupils 
has been away from foreign language 
and mathematics and toward English, 
the social studies, and physical educa- 
tion. Practically no senior or four- 
year schools, other than small schools, 
now prescribe foreign language. The 

(Continued on page 338) 
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Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Diamond Jubilee 
By C. A. DE YOUNG 


@ SEVENTY-FIVE years ago this 

June the first class graduated from 
Illinois State Normal University. To 
commemorate fittingly the anniver- 
sary of this event, I.S.N.U. is holding 
a Diamond Jubilee Week. Begin- 
ning with the two days of the Histor- 
ical Pageant on June 7 and 8, and 
reaching a climax on Commencement 
Day, June 13, the Diamond Jubilee 
Week promises to be of unusual sig- 
nificance in the history of the school. 


Founded in 1857, I.S.N.U. is the 
ninth oldest state teacher-training in- 
stitution in the United States and the 
second oldest west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. It is the oldest state- 
supported institution of higher edu- 
cation in the state of Illinois. The 
oldest original building in continu- 
ous use for the training of teachers 
in the United States is “Old Main,” 
which at present houses the adminis- 
tration quarters and numerous class- 
rooms. 

The first graduating class number- 
ed ten members. The late Mr. E. A. 
Gastman, who for forty-nine years 
was superintendent of schools in De- 
catur, was the first person to enroll 
at I.S.N.U. His widow, formerly 
Miss Belle Hobbs, a graduate of the 
class of 1881, and many other grad- 
uates of yesteryears will attend the 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Highlights of History 


One of the significant features of 
the Diamond Jubilee is the publication 
of a history of Illinois State Normal 
University, written by Professor C. A. 
Harper, who is general chairman of 
the executive committee. A few of 
the interesting features gleaned from 
the history are the following: 


The word “Normal University” launched 
a new institutional ideal in America; a “nor- 
mal” was elevated to the dignity of a “uni- 
versity.” 

Horace Mann was considered for the presi- 
dency of the Illinois State Normal University 
and he was willing to accept the position. 

In the seventies of the last century Illi- 
nois State Normal University was the largest 
and the best-supported financially of all the 
normal schools on the continent. 

President Edwards was considered the 
dean of all normal school heads of America. 

Major John W. Powell, while in the em- 
ploy of Illinois State Normal University, was 
the first white man to traverse the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

Normal University was the center of the 
American Herbartian movement which revo- 

American education. 
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One dozen normal school and teachers col- 
lege presidents have been graduates of 
LS.N.U. 

The State Natural History Museum and 
Biological Laboratory were y located 
at the Illinois State Normal University. 

President Felmley was one of the out- 
standing leaders in keeping the American 
teachers college distinctly a professional 
school. 

Normal University, with an enrollment 
of over 1600 students, is at present the sec- 
ond largest state teachers college in the 
United States. 


Tentative Program 


The following is a tentative pro- 
gram for the celebration: 


Fray, June SeventH 
Band Concert by University Band, 7:30 to 


8:15 p.m., Sherwood Forest 
Pageant, 8:30 p.m., South of Old Main 


Saturpay, June EicutTs 
Band Concert by University Band, 7:30 
to 8:15 p.m., Sherwood Forest 
Pageant, 8:30 p.m., South of Old Main 


Sunpay, June NintH 
Baccalaureate Service, 3:00 p.m., Capen 
Auditorium 
Choral Club Sacred Concert, 8:15 p.m., 
Capen Auditorium 


Monpay, June TentH 
University High School Alumni Meeting, 
30 p.m., Old Castle 
President’s Receptions to Sophomores, 
Seniors, and Alumni, 8:30 p.m., Fell Hall 


Tuespay, June ELevENTH 

Student Program, 10:00 to 11:00 am. 
Capen Auditorium 

Student Program, 11:00 to 12:00 noon, 
Capen Auditorium 

Thomas Metcalf School Commencement, 
3:00 p.m., Capen Auditorium 

Organ Recital, 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., Capen 
Auditorium 

Alumni Program, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., Capen 
Auditorium (to be broadcast) 

University High School Commencement, 

:00 p.m., Capen Auditorium 

Junior-Senior Prom, 9:00 p.m. 

Wepnespay, June TweLrru 

Jubilee Memorial Program, 2:00 p.m., 
Capen Auditorium 

Phil-Wright Literary Society Program, 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. Capen Auditorium (Cos- 
tumed reproduction of old society program.) 
mm Jubilee Banquet, 6:30 p.m., Fell 

a 

Senior Swing Out, 9:00 p.m., Sherwood 
Forest 

Tuurspay, June THIRTEENTH 

Class Reunions, 9:00 to 10:15 a.m. 

Alumni Business Meeting, 10:30 to 11:15 
a.m., University High School Auditorium 

Alumni Honor Luncheon, 11:30 a.m., Wo- 
men’s Gymnasium 

University Commencement, 3:00 p.m., 
Sherwood Forest 


Many alumni and friends of the 
institution are expected to return to 
“Old Normal” for the Diamond Jubi- 
lee celebration, sponsored by Presi- 
dent Fairchild, the faculty, students 
and alumni of I.S.N.U. 





June, 1935 
A Word About 


Teachers Pensions 
@ MEMBERS of the I.S.T.A. Com- 


mittee on Pensions are receiving 
numerous inquiries regarding the pro- 
posed actuarial plan. Teachers are 
eager to know whether the bill is in- 
troduced, whether it is likely to pass, 
the detailed provisions of the bill, etc. 

Mr. George B. Buck, an eminent 
actuary of New York City, who has 
had long experience with pension sys- 
tems has been at work for some time 
upon problems of the downstate teach- 
ers’ pension system. He is making a 
detailed actuarial investigation guided 
by the principles of the bill approved 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
I.S.T.A. at the latest annual meeting. 

A card has been prepared for every 
teacher employed during the present 
school year in the territory covered 
by the retirement system; the main 
points of information upon the card 
deal with salary, experience, age, sex, 
and similar items. Likewise, a card 
has been prepared for each person 
who is now receiving a regular re- 
tirement or a disability pension. Also 
cards have been prepared for those 
who at any time since 1915 have been 
retired under our present law. 

Aside from the great amount of 
work involved the actuary has encoun- 
tered numerous difficulties in his work 
due to the lack of available informa- 
tion on some detailed points which 
official records do not cover. Helpful 
items of information and tables have 
been compiled to check upon the data 
entered upon the cards referred to 
above. As a consequence the actuarial 
work has not yet reached the point 
where all detailed points of the bill 
can be definitely decided upon. 

Hence, the bill is not likely to be 
introduced very much before the close 
of the present legislative session and 
possibly not this year. When the bill 
is introduced its provisions should be 
carefully studied by all teachers con- 


cerned in order that they may be in a 


position to urge its enactment upon 
an intelligent basis. Until a new pen- 
sion system upon an actuarial plan is 
enacted we must remember that the 
present system must be financed in a 
manner adequate enough to meet all 
the financial obligations involved 
under the present law. House Bill 541 
seeks to increase the fractional mill 
rate for financing the present law and 
should be enacted. 
COMMITTEE. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Training for Civic and 
Social Responsibility 


By JOHN V. BURLEND 
Rockford Senior High School 


@ A FEW years ago it was customary 

to lament the fact that Americans 
in general and students in particular 
were indifferent to the political and 
economic problems of the day. De- 
spite the best efforts of teachers, your 
people were inclined to dismiss the 
problems of government as too remote 
to genuinely concern them. The eco- 
nomic and social convulsions of the 
last five years have changed all that. 
Pupils may be ill-informed, they may 
have fantastic ideas of reform, but 
they are alert to the new tempo. The 
problem is, therefore, not to stimulate 
interest; it is to direct that interest 
into constructive channels. 

To a large extent, past apathy was 
the result of an overemphasis upon 
money-getting. Our best students were 
concerned, not with a solution of the 
ever-mounting problems of mankind, 
but with the accumulation of private 
fortune. Their hopes in that direction 
have been thwarted by the events of 
the last few years; they are aware that 
graduation will plunge them into a 
chaotic society that will not welcome 
their intrusion. Therefore, they have 
become increasingly interested in the 
causes of our predicament and are 
anxious to make themselves felt in 
constructing a society that will be free 
from the confusion of the present. The 
situation presents certain encourage- 
ment and some dangers. 


Interest Must Be Directed 


Interest in government may take 
forms that are as unpleasant as they 
are disastrous. It must be remembered 
that the Nazi revolution was a young 
man’s movement and that it was pre- 
ceded by a violent, almost hysterical, 
preoccupation with governmental the- 
ories. It is not, therefore, enough that 
we survey with satisfaction a revival 





The ILLINOIS TEACHER takes pride in 
presenting this article, the winning one 
on the subject in the contest conducted 
last year by State Teachers Magazines. 


of interest in things political and eco- 
nomic. The challenge to the schools of 
America today is to harness and direct 
that enthusiasm into channels that are 
essentially American and democratic. 

There are few of us, I imagine, who 
would maintain that democracy is a 
perfect form of government. The fact 
that we have delegated a large part of 
the authority of government into the 
hands of the executive and that, thus 
far, that concentration of power has 
met general approval, is ample proof 
of a degree of uncertainty. But we are 
less convinced of the efficacy of the 
rival political systems and would be 
unwilling to exchange our own im- 
perfections for the current European 
hysteria, be it Fascism or Communism. 
Until a more acceptable form of gov- 
ernment is discovered, it is the duty of 
the educators of America to uphold 
and maintain the democracy we have. 

It does not follow that we pretend 
that we have reached the end of the 
road. Democracy must adjust itself to 
conditions of the modern world; it 
must be alert and dynamic or it will 
be swept into the same oblivion that 
engulfed feudalism and absolute mon- 
archy. We must constantly re-examine 
the foundations and the superstruc- 
ture of our own institutions. The best 
means of meeting criticism is to antici- 
pate, admit the defect, and correct it 
before it becomes too gross to mend. 
Upon such terms democracy can meet 
the attack of any rival political doc- 
trines; without such an attitude, it 
becomes defenseless and falls of its 
own weakness. 

Fascism and Communism have not 





hesitated to employ the schools as an 
instrument of propaganda intended to 
perpetuate the existing order. Democ- 
racy must not hesitate to imitate that 
example, but with this difference: the 
school system of America must not 
become the creature of political par- 
ties or of creeds. By refusing to hear 
more than one side of an issue, the 
dictators have exhibited their own 
weakness; they fear comparison. 


Democracy's Adherents 
Need Not Fear Comparisons 


We who believe in democracy are 
not afraid to compare it with any other 
system in the world, and we believe 
that a classroom may well be a bet- 
ter place for comparisons than the 
drug store or the barber shop. Let 
us in the next few years teach democ- 
racy, not as a formal and academic 
tracing of the process of government, 
but as a militant and aggressive po- 
litical doctrine, obtaining its position 
from its own past achievements and its 
promises of even greater fulfillment in 
the future, and not from sanctions of 
the past. American children have in- 
herited the pragmatism of their par- 
ents and are unimpressed by a com- 
pilation of authorities. To survive, an 
institution must justify itself by a sat- 
isfactory performance. 

No form of democratic government 
has been less successful than local gov- 
ernment. Let us teach more of muni- 
cipal problems, problems of taxation, 
of law enforcement, of housing, and 
of the control of utilities. The present 
tendency, not only in the United States 
but in the world, is to displace local 
responsibility in favor of centralized 
control. It must be apparent to all 
that the removal of the citizen from 
the duties of government must result 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Radio Programs for Children 
© TIRED of hearing references to the 

Children’s Horror Hour, constant 
criticism and demands that something 
be done to protect children from the 
radio, the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Children’s Programs, repre- 
senting twenty-one civic and educa- 
tional organizations of the Chicago 
area, formed a large group of par- 
ents and teachers who were willing 
really to listen to the radio programs 
designed for children and find out if 
there might not be some really good 
ones. Nearly one thousand intelligent 
and interested parents listened for 
three successives times to twenty-three 
programs for children. Of the twenty- 
three programs, six were, in the opin- 
ion of all the listeners, worthy of a 
child’s time and interest. These six 
are: 

Bob Becker’s Dog Chats, WGN— 
6:30-7:00 p.m., Sunday 

Fireside Dog Chats, WENR—1:15- 
1:30 p.m., Sunday 

Music Appreciation Hour, WMAQ 
—10:00-11:00 a.m., Friday 

New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Program, WBBM—10:00-11:30 a.m., 
Every other Saturday 

Nursery Rhymes, WMAQ—4:45- 
5:00 p.m., Tuesday 

Singing Lady, WGN—5:30-5:45 p. 
M., daily except Saturday and Sunday 

The Society for the Improvement of 
Children’s Programs felt that there 
must be something good which was be- 
ing offered to the children. After the 
obviously undesirable programs were 
eliminated there were still left 23 
which merited study. And so the lis- 
tening committee went to work. After 
listening to three successive programs, 
a questionnaire was completed. This 
questionnaire covered certain points, 
as the kind of program, whether mu- 
sical, educational or entertainment; 
the type and quality of performance: 
fair, good or excellent; the kind of 
information given; and the effect of 
the program on the child’s play, his 
speech, his ideals, attitudes and inter- 
ests. There was included a summary 
of the listener’s opinion of the pro- 
gram. 

The officers and board of directors 
of the Society for the Improvement 
of Children’s Programs are as follows: 
Carleton Washburne, President; Mrs. 
Lyle Wolf, Vice-President; Miss Ag- 
nes Adams, Secretary; Mrs. S. T. Law- 
ton, Treasurer and Chairman of Lis- 
teners’ Committee; Russell Byron 
Williams, Director. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Meeting of Board 


of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held a regular 
quarterly meeting at the office of the Asso- 
ciation in Springfield on Saturday, May 4, 
1935. The meeting was called to order at 
8:40 a. m. by the president, Mr. C. E. Vance. 
All the other members of the Board were 
present as follows: Frank A. Jensen, Fred 
L. Biester, Susan Scully and C. R. Crakes. 
Secretary R. C. Moore was present also. 

The secretary read a letter from Treasurer 
McIntosh stating that on account of his 
holding a final examination it was impos- 
sible for him to attend the meeting. How- 
ever, he sent a written report of the finances 
of the Association which was as follows: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 





ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer’s Report as of May 1, 1935 
Receipts 
1934 
December 3 Balance cash on 
a $20,096.85 
1935 
May 1 Received from Divi- 
sion treasurers... 12,355.00 
—~ : to treas- 
TE 74.00 
Advertising in Itu- 
nots TEACHER.... 3,168.78 
Tax warrants cashed 417.40 
Income on funds... 185.40 
a 96.44 
Miscellaneous ----- 3.50 
Total receipts.......... sailed $36,397.37 


Disbursements 


Paid out on orders 1-270 inclusive_$21,837.91 
May 1 Balance cash on hand_--_ 14,559.46 





Total disbursements and 
OS $36,397.37 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 
The treasurer also sent a report of the 
status of the budget under date of May 1, 
1935 which was as follows: 
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and if any were due, to draw an order on 
the treasurer for the amount. 

The next matter for consideration was the 
appointment of delegates to represent the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at the 
Denver meeting of the National Education 
Association June 30 to July 5. Upon motion 
and vote it was decided to appoint twenty- 
seven delegates and to divide the $2000 
appropriated for delegate expense equally 
among them. The delegates appointed are 
as follows: M. C. Bergwall, Washington 
Jr. High School, Rock Island; E. H. Luken- 
bill, co. supt. of schools, Lincoln; Helen M. 
Rueben, 4817 N. Sawyer Avenue, Chicago; 
Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago; Cuba Canan, 803 S. Grove 
Avenue, Oak Park; Harlan D. Beem, prin. 
Hawthorne School, Mattoon; M. E. Steele, 
supt. of schools, Mendota; Margaret Dady, 
asst. prin. high school, Waukegan; Victor 
B. Wood, Rushville; W. W. Meyer, supt. of 
schools, Harvard; James E. Blue, prin. of 
high school, Rockford; Ray Graham, supt. 
of schools, Mason City; C. R. Williams, 
supt. of schools, Waterman; Lettie Jones, 
2202 N. Main Street, Decatur; Floyd Smith, 
prin. high school, Benton; T. W. Clarida, 
high school, Centralia; C. E. Vance, supt. 
of schools, Danville; C. R. Crakes, prin. 
high school, Moline; Frank A. Jensen, supt. 
of schools, Rockford; Fred L. Biester, prin. 
high school, Glen Ellyn; Susan Scully, 1441 
E. 65th Place, Chicago; Robert C. Moore, 
secretary I. S. T. A. Carlinville; W. J. Gore- 
ham, prin. high school, Sidell; F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Avenue, Chicago; L. 
E. Wilhite, co. supt. of schools, Carlinville; 
Homer Hall, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb; P. H. 
Cobb, Superintendent of Schools, Urbana. 

The secretary was instructed to notify 
these people of their appointment, to obtain 
their acceptance, and to send credentials and 
an order for expense allowance. 

The Board then considered the matter of 
letting the contract for printing and mailing 
the Inurnors Teacuer for the year begin- 





ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Status of the Budget May 1, 1935 





hs of the Budget Appropriation Expended Balance 
a re $15,000 $ 6,577.54 $ 8,422.46 
26 NS OLE OO ee Lene TA 15,050 6,187.51 8,862.49 
Extra Clerical ‘Help ceibnanmanminisiestceieinbente 1,500 593.80 906 
4 | “Se 500 284.29 215.71 
9. Legislative Committee_.....-..-------- 3,000 1,366.88 1,633.12 
RO EE 600 458.60 141.40 
ll, Expense of Soctétery..................-- 600 162.7 437.30 
12. Office Supplies and Printing-.....---~-- 1,000 281.34 718.66 
SS OS eee 153.13 346.87 
14. Expense of Treseurer................-- 200 136.17 63.83 
15. Research and Statistics._...._..--.----- 1,200 566.29 633.71 
8 Bo 4 ae 300.00 2,500.00 
Sk FN lh iicietinicicmninn etiinccimnniinele 4,000 293.87 3,706.13 
RO OU Ean 1,500 1,316.70 183.30 
— + (ras 1,000 762.22 237.78 
i 3,000 1,622.17 1,377.83 
23. Janitor and Maintenance_-_------------ 1,600 739.40 860.60 
24. Ex. Repairs and Upkeep___------------ 300 35.30 264.70 
; ee Oe 200 200.00 
ED -- ities = $53,550 $21,837.91 $31,712.09 





Upon motion which was duly seconded 
and carried by unanimous vote, these reports 
by the treasurer were accepted and placed 
on file in the office of the secretary. 

By motion and vote the secretary was 
direeted to inquire of the tax collector of 
Sangamon County whether or not any taxes 
were due on the property of the Association, 





ning July 1, 1935. After reading and con- 
sidering the bids of several printing com- 
panies, it was decided by motion duly sec- 
onded and carried by unanimous vote to 
renew the contract with Kable Brothers 
Company of Mount Morris, Illinois. 

The secretary then called attention to the 
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fact that an increase in the number of pages 
of advertising had made it necessary to add 
from eight to sixteen pages to certain 
monthly issues of the ILtinois TEACHER. 
This addition of pages caused a large in- 
crease in the cost of printing and mailing 
the magazine. Such additional cost will 
necessarily increase the total cost for the 
year to an amount considerably above the 
amount appropriated to the item, the ILu- 
nors TEACHER. Therefore,’ the secretary 
asked for directions from the Board. After 
considerable discussion, the secretary was 
directed to continue the publication of the 
Inurnoris TEACHER each month from Sep- 
tember to June inclusive, to make the neces- 
sary increase in the number of pages to 
preserve a proper proportion between adver- 
tising and editorial matter, and to endeavor 
to get sufficient additional income from the 
advertising to pay the additional cost. 

The secretary announced that the Monroe 
computing machine in the Department of 
Research and Statistics had worn out and 
that the Department needed a new machine 
of the power type which would cost $550. 
Upon motion which was duly seconded and 
carried by vote, the secretary was directed 
to purchase the machine for the Association. 

Director Frank E. Jensen recommended 
that a meeting of the presidents and chair- 
men of executive committees of the divisions 
and the legislative committee be called by 
Mr. Biester and Secretary Moore if they 
deemed it necessary to promote our legis- 
lative program. Chairman Fred L. Biester 
and Secretary R. C. Moore were directed to 
call such a meeting if and when they 
deemed it necessary for the proper support 
of legislation. 

Miss Susan Scully was appointed to rep- 
resent the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion in such organizations and at such con- 
ferences and other meetings held in Chicago 
as have been heretofore attended by Mrs. 
Bertha S. Armbruster as a representative of 
the [Illinois State Teachers Association. 
Miss Scully was authorized to choose her 
own substitute to send to such meetings in 
case she could not attend. 

The matters of appointment of the em- 
ployees of the Association and the fixing of 
their terms and salaries were next con- 
sidered. It was first decided by the Board 
to make such appointment only upon recom- 
mendation by the executive secretary. 
retary R. C. Moore was then asked to make 
his recommendations. He stated that he 
would recommend that the present employees 
be reemployed but that he would decline 
to make any recommendations concerning 
term of office or salaries except that if any 
increases in salaries were being considered, 
that the increases be first made to the low- 
paid assistants. A motion was then made 
to employ the present employes for the fol- 
lowing terms and salaries: Executive Secre- 
tary, Robert C. Moore, for a term of three 
years beginning July 1, 1935, at a salary of 
$6000 a year, but subject to possible increase 
for the second or third year; Assistant Edi- 
tor of the Intrnors TeacHeER, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, for one year beginning July 1, 1935, 
at a salary of $2000 for the year; Director 
of Research, Lester R. Grimm, for one year 
beginning July 1, 1935, at a salary of $4500 
for the year; Assistant to Director of Re- 
search, Mildred Whitlock, for one year be- 
ginning July 1, 1935, at a salary of $1800 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Henry Lester Smith 
National Education 
Association President 





@ DEAN of the College of Education of In- 

diana University since 1916, and treasur- 
er of the N.E.A. since 1925, Dr. Smith as- 
sumed the presidency of the National Edu- 
cation Association with a proud record of 
service to the profession and to the organiza- 
tion. Before coming to the University he 
held administrative positions in Blooming- 
ton and Indianapolis and in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He saw government service as super- 
intendent of U.S. Governmest Schools, Canal 
Zone in 1908-09, and later as chief of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The Dean holds 
membership in numerous professional or- 
ganizations and learned societies, and is the 
author of an imposing list of educational 
works. 








for the year; Office Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, Roberta Padfield, for one year, or as 
needed by the Secretary, at a salary of $100 
per month; Director of Publicity, Lester 
Colby, to be continued as needed, probably 
to the end of the week nearest the middle 
of June, the time to be determined by the 
chairman of the Legislative Committee and 
the secretary; the janitor is to be employed 
by the secretary for part time as needed at 
a salary not to exceed $50 a month. This 
motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Directors. 

By motion duly seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote the executive secretary was 
instructed to continue as director of the 
employees and as supervisor of the various 
departments and activities of the office. 

The bills on hand were read by the sec- 
retary and upon motion and vote were al- 
lowed, and the secretary was directed to 
send them to the treasurer for payment. 

After a brief. discussion of several sub- 
jects involving the welfare of the Associa- 
tion, the meeting adjourned. 

ROBERT C. MOORE, Secretary. 
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Peoria Division 
© THE annual meeting of the Peoria 
Division of the I.S.T.A. was held at 
Peoria, Friday and Saturday, February 
15 and 16, 1935. Speakers were Dean 
H. L. Smith, president, National 
Education Association; John Lang- 
don-Davies, lecturer; Dr. D. A. Wor- 
cester, University of Nebraska; J. L. 


Buford, principal, Johnston City 
Township High School; Fred L. 
Biester, chairman, Committee on 


Legislation, I.S.T.A.; John A. Wie- 
land, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Music was furnished by 
organizations of the Peoria schools, an 
All-Division chorus and an All-Divi- 


sion band. 


Orricers.—President, Albert F. Siepert, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; vice- 
president, Martha Swan, Minonk; secretary- 
treasurer, D. C. Hilling, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria. 


_EXxecuTive CommitTee.—Chairman, Agnes 
Siebens, prin. of Washington Junior High 
School, Pekin, °36; Ray J. Schertz, prin. of 
township high school, Metamora, ’37; San- 
ford Murphy, Peoria Central High School, 
Peoria, °38. 


State Commitrees.—Appropriations, Will 
Hullinger, prin. of community high school, 
San Jose, 38; Legislation, F. R. Isenburg, 
co. supt. of schools, Pekin, ’36; Resolutions, 
ag = president, Eureka College, Eu- 
reka, °37. 


Reso.utions.—Resolved, That the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation annually determine the number of 
delegates to be sent to the National Educa- 
tion Association and fix the expense allow- 
ance from the association for each for the 
year 1935. We recommend that the retiring 
president and three others, the entire group 
to be apportioned as follows: two from Pe- 
oria, one from Tazewell and one from Ma- 
son and Woodford alternately, be selected by 
the association and the per capita expense 
of $100 for this year be allowed. 


Resolved, That the secretary of the Peoria 
Division be ex officio delegate to the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Convention. Be it further 

Resolved, That delegates be nominated by 
the nominating committee and approved by 
the Division, and that the president shall di- 
vide the delegates into groups to make a 
special study of vital questions so that the 
speaker of each group will be able to intelli- 
gently discuss the question from the floor 
of the convention if necessary. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be re- 
quested to repeal the Section 189B of Sen- 
ate Bill 157 of the State Laws of Illinois 
which limits the district levy to the average 
levies of 1928, 1929, 1930 and 193]. 


Resolved, That Section 96 of the School 
Law of Illinois be repealed, and a more just 
and equitable substitute be made. We rec- 
ommend that the school boards affected de- 
termine whether transfers shall be made. 

Resolved, That we endorse the program of 
the Legislative Committee of be Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and the program 
of the National Education Association. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to each member of the General As- 
sembly and to each of the Senators who are 
representing the Peoria Division area. 


D. C. HILLING, Secretary. 








Activities 


By E. L. KERCHNER 


Crane Technical High School 
Chicago 


@ IN the hope of getting some valu- 
able suggestions for the improve- 
ment of our guidance program, a 
questionnaire study was made among 
technical high schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 or more, forty of which 
were found. Several junior high 
schools were included in the study. 
Responses were received from eighteen 
schools. Vocational counselors, assist- 
ant principals, principals, or teachers 
filled in the questionnaires. 
The schools were classified into 
three groups: 
Group I, those schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 to 2,999; 
Group II, those schools with an en- 
rollment of 3,000 to 4,999; 
Group III, those schools with an en- 
rollment of 5,000 or more. 


Number of Deans 

Thirty-three per cent of the schools 
had deans; 55 per cent plus had none; 
while 11 per cent plus did not report 
on this item. Sixty-six per cent of the 
schools in Group III had deans, 30 per 
cent in Group II, and 4 per cent in 
Group I. 


Number of Vocational Advisers 
or Counselors 

There was an average of 1.9 voca- 
tional advisers or counselors in each 
school. Considerable variation in the 
number of counselors was reported; 
e.g., twenty schools had one counselor 
each; four reported two each; four 
had three each; one reported five; and 
one reported eight. Two schools had 
no adviser or counselor. Some of the 
schools reported part-time advisers. 

According to groups, schools in 
Group I had 33 per cent of the total 
number of counselors; Group II had 
57 per cent; and Group III 10 per 
cent. These percentages seem to in- 


dicate that the schools in Group III 
had the least amount of counseling, 
those in Group I had more, and that 
those in Group II had the most coun- 
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seling. This was not the case, how- 
ever. 


Amount of Counseling 


The total time which all counselors 
spent in counseling was 351 hours per 
week. Group I, with 33 per cent of 
the total number of counselors, had 
131 hours of counseling per week. 
Group II, with 57 per cent of the 
counselors, had only 125 hours of 
counseling per week. Group III, with 
only 10 per cent of the counselors, had 
95 hours of counseling per week. 
Therefore, the average school in Group 
I (seven schools) had 18.7 hours of 
counseling per week, the eight Group 
II schools had 15.6 hours per week, 
and the three Group III schools had 
31.6 hours. 

Obviously, the percentage of coun- 
selors per school group was not the 
only factor determining the amount of 
counseling done. 


Classes in Occupations 

Classes in occupations were reported 
for only about one third of the schools 
studied. In all there were thirty-six 
classes reported. Eleven of these were 
in one junior high school. The same 
number was reported in one of the 
four-year senior high schools. The re- 
maining fourteen classes were in two- 
year courses in senior high schools. 
The senior high school which reported 
the eleven classes had them placed in 
the 9B and 12B semesters. 

Classes in occupations are not nearly 
as popular as clubs among school peo- 
ple. Clubs are found in all schools 
and vary in number from six to sixty- 
six; while classes in occupations are 
found in only five of the schools and 
vary in number from one to eleven. 
Add to this the fact that for the most 
part the occupations classes are open 
only to pupils taking the two-year 
vocational courses, while the clubs are 
open to nearly all pupils every 
semester, and the importance of club 


influence will be more nearly realized. 

One mistake on the part of the 
school people seems to be that occupa- 
tions classes are most often provided 
for those pupils who have rather 
definitely decided upon their life work. 
It seems logical to think that such a 
course should view the whole world 
of occupations and that it should, 
therefore, be provided first for those 
pupils who are most at a loss to know 
for what they want to prepare. 


Extracurricular Activities 


NuMBER OF CLuBs.—A wide varia- 
tion in the number of clubs was shown 
in this survey. One school reported 
sixty-six active clubs in operation dur- 
ing a single semester. Another school 
had as few as six active clubs. Seventy- 
two per cent of the schools reported 
having twenty or more clubs, while the 
rest had less than twenty. 


Is Participation Reguirep, En- 
COURAGED OR Discouracep?—All but 
one school encouraged club participa- 
tion, and one school required it. Com- 
mon agreement was not ascertained as 
to how many clubs a student should 
belong to in any one semester. Thirty- 
three per cent of the schools failed to 
report on this item. Twenty-seven per 
cent answered that one club member- 
ship per semester is the right number. 
Twelve per cent stated that a student 
should belong to one and may belong 
to two clubs any given semester. Six 
per cent said that two is the right 
number and five per cent held that two 
or three were sufficient. Another ‘six 
per cent did not have a limitation. 

All schools seem to agree that clubs 
are a good thing. It may be assumed 
that a rather large assortment is con- 
sidered better than a small number. 
The feeling is also projected that stu- 
dents need encouragement in order to 
participate in a sufficient amount. At 
the same time, slightly more than half 
the schools indicate that the amount 
of participation should be limited. 
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Are Ciuss VocationaL or Non- 
VOCATIONAL?—A considerable amount 
of uncertainty was hinged to this ques- 
tion. Thirty-three per cent of the 
schools reporting failed to include any 
information in this respect. Of the 
balance, more than half reported their 
clubs as being nonvocational, the oth- 
ers vocational. Several schools ap- 
parently did not know whether to call 
some of the clubs vocational or non- 
vocational. 


Apvice, SAMPLING, AND OFFICIAL 
Recorps.—Seventy-three per cent of 
the schools give advice to students rel- 
ative to the choice of clubs and the 
advisability of scattering one’s club 
interests. One school answered that 
such advice is given “when asked 
for”; another, “sometimes”; and a 
third “if scholarship warrants.” 

It does not seem reasonable that a 
student should be prevented from par- 
ticipating in any club activity because 
he may be low in scholarship. It is 
quite possible that he is low in scholar- 
ship because he has been absent con- 
siderably, or because he is timid and 
does not mix freely with students of 
his own age. Participation in the ac- 
tivities of one or two clubs of one’s 
choice might cause the student to be- 
come more regular in attendance, and 
help him to mingle more with class- 
mates. Probably, low grades should 
limit but not prohibit participation. 
However, no failing student should be 
allowed to represent his school in 
interscholastic events. 

It appears that for giving advice as 
to choice of clubs, many of the schools 
contacted have no well-formulated sys- 
tem any more than they have for coun- 
seling in general. However, the ad- 
ministrators of these schools, as shown 
by answers in the affirmative when they 
were asked whether guidance was given 
as to choice of clubs, do seem to feel 
that such a system would be a valuable 
opportunity for guidance. 

All but one school replied in the 
affirmative that pupils are advised to 
scatter their interests in club member- 
ships. A large majority seem to feel 
that there is value in belonging to 
different types of clubs in different 
semesters. 

Some schools are attempting to keep 
official records of participation in 
extra-curricular activities, as shown by 
the answers of all but 15 per cent of 
the schools. Ten per cent of the 
schools, after stating that they kept 
such records, admitted that records 
were kept only when an award or spe- 
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cial honor was given. One school re- 
ported that a system for keeping these 
records had just been instituted. The 
tendency to keep official records of 
extra-curricular participation seems to 
be growing, but there seems to be lit- 
tle reason for such records for only 
those students who have received spe- 
cial honors. The school certainly ex- 
ists for the majority of students, and 
if there is any advantage in keeping 
such records, they should be kept for 
the average pupil. 

Obviously, these records should be 
made easily accessible to those who 
may use them most. In this study only 
a fourth of the 83 per cent of the 
schools which reported that official 
records of extra-curricular participa- 
tion are kept, admitted that such 
records were at hand when advice was 
being given in the choice of clubs. 
Some schools had‘ the records acces- 
sible but did not attempt to use them 
in this advisory manner. Authentic 
records should be kept, but keeping 
records is wasteful of time and money 
if they are not used. These records 
may well be used by the person who 
attempts to give vocational advice. 

McKown' says, “It may be that more 
can be learned about the student 
through his participation in these 
affairs than can be learned about him 
through the more or less repressive 
activities of the classroom.” 

Undoubtedly, the experiences which 
a student has in a variety of clubs se- 
lected by him during his four years of 
high-school life help him to determine 
his life work interest. And if a school 
is to set up machinery which will help 
such students better to discover their 
life work, that school can do little that 
will be of more value than to keep 
complete records of individual par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities, 
and have the records easily available 
to competent counselors. 


Summary 

Larger schools were found to have 
a dean more often than the smaller 
ones. Many more counselors than 
deans were reported. There were from 
one to eight counselors reported for 
each school. Many of them were part- 
time counselors. As a general rule, 
the larger the number of counselors, 
even though they were part-time, the 
more the counseling. Teacher coun- 
selors are probably more effective be- 
cause they know the students more 
intimately. 
“THanay C. McKown, Extre-Curriculer Activities, p. 
605 
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Many school authorities have a 
vague notion of what vocational clubs 
are as differentiated from nonvoca- 
tional. Most of the schools have a 
large offering of clubs and recommend 
participation, but do not agree upon 
the number advisable for each student. 
Some schools prohibit students who 
need it most from participation in club 
life. Many schools also feel that par- 
ticipation should be limited to prevent 
excessive participation to the detri- 
ment of regular school work, but they 
do not agree on what excessive par- 
ticipation is. 

Official records of extra-curricular 
participation are rather meager and 
fragmentary, but these records are very 
valuable, especially to the one giving 
advice as to choice of clubs and voca- 
tions. It is probably well worth while 
for every school to keep a complete 
record of the participation of every 
student in extra-curricular activities, 
and such records should be accessible 
to the counselors. 


Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


National Education Association, De- 
partment of Lip Reading, annual meeting, 
afternoon of Monday, July 1, 1935, during 
the week of the convention of the National 
Education Association, Denver, Colorado. e 








. National League of Teachers Asso- 
ci-*ions, League College, July 8-19, 1935, 
( ado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. The General topic will be “The 
Mental Security of the Teacher.” The 
League College brings together every sum- 
mer leaders of classroom organizations from 
all sections of the country to discuss the 
problems of the teaching profession, particu- 
larly those related to teacher organizations. 
For additional information, address the presi- 
dent of the Naticnal League of Teachers As- 
sociations, Mrs. Georgia Bonneville Parsons, 
1801 Alexandria Street, Hollywood, Calif., 
or Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


School Executives’ Conference, second 
annual meeting, under the auspices of the 
University of Denver, July 15 to 26. The 
conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of su- 
perintendents, principals and school execu- 
tives who cannot attend the regular summer 
term of the University. The topics to be 
discussed have been chosen from subjects 
submitted by school people and the program 
has been adjusted as closely as possible to 
the needs of school executives. 


Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, sixteenth annual conference, Oc- 
tober 25 and 26, 1935, Springfield. Head- 
quarters will be at the Leland Hotel. Miss 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be the principal speaker. Round- 
table discussions on the subjects of college 
admissions, character training, and student 
aid are being arranged. 
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Looking Ahead In Education 
Address to the Annual High 


School Conference at the University 


By ARTHUR CUTTS WILLARD 


President 
University of Illinois 


@ IT is hardly necessary to empha- 

size before this audience the im- 
portant part which education has had 
in the development of our country. 
We as a people have supported gener- 
ously public and private systems and 
institutions of learning from the 
Colonial era until the present day. 
Indeed, the Congress of the United 
States through the famous Ordinance 
of 1787 definitely established the po- 
sition of education as a fundamental 
institution essential to our national 
existence in these words: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
fhcouraged.” All of us here are, of 
course, interested not only in the fu- 
ture of education as an institution in 
itself, but also in the future of the 
State of Illinois and in the future of 
the federation known as The United 
States in which this State is such an 
important unit. In my opinion, that 
future, by which I mean the future 
of our State and Nation, whatever it 
may be, is bound up with and is 
largely dependent on the educational 
policies and programs of our pub- 
licly and privately supported educa- 
tional institutions. 

We have arrived today, as a result 
of our educational progress in every 
field of human activity, at a stage in 
our highly industrialized civilization 
where more rather than less knowledge 
is demanded of every citizen. We are 
now confronted with a great variety 
of complicated social, political, and 
economic problems. The more we 
learn about these problems, the more 
we have to learn. The field of knowl- 
edge is an expanding field—it has no 
boundaries, it recognizes no limits. 
Education is not a static institution in 
a progressive civilization such as ours, 
and it will not remain so. The never- 


ending search for truth, for new knowl- 
edge, has led us to our present situa- 
tion in which many maladjustments 
now appear. We must accept the task 
of readjustment—of harmonizing and 
balancing our unprecedented scientific 
and technological progress with our 
social, industrial, and economic prog- 
ress. This readjustment is dependent 
largely on the intelligence of our citi- 
zens and their educational background. 

We must survey and review in the 
most open-minded and comprehensive 
manner our educational objectives, 
and in the light of present day condi- 
tions find a solution for certain educa- 
tional problems which scarcely existed 
a generation ago. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that we shall ever return to 
that earlier and decidedly simpler state 
of society under which our existing 
educational program was developed. 
In those days, no one gave much 
thought to the emphasis which our 
amazing advance in the physical 
sciences would give to industrial tech- 
nology in contrast to the much more 
conservative advance in our social and 
economic development. The idea that 
it might be necessary to coordinate or 
correlate the advances in these two 
widely dissimilar fields of human 
knowledge and experience received 
scant attention from anyone. Today, 
the results of this unbalanced condi- 
tion, this misadjustment, are affecting 
the fortunes and the lives of the citi- 
zens in every country in the civilized 
world. The best brains of every one 
of these countries is struggling with 
problems of social instability and 
economic distress which should never 
have been allowed .to develop, indeed, 
would never have occurred if our edu- 
cational objectives had anticipated the 
importance of social and economic 
studies in an age dominated by sciénce 
and technology. 


Hence as we face the future our edu- 


cational objectives must provide for: 

1. The development of an edu- 
cated leadership capable of solving 
our combined social, economic, and 
technological problems, as well as an 
intelligent citizenry with a better ap- 
preciation than in the past of these 
problems and what they mean to the 
individual and the state. 

We hear a great deal these days 
about training for leadership when- 
ever anyone discusses the objectives 
of education. We certainly never had 
greater need than exists now in every 
field for leaders. We need more men 
and women who are not only trained 
for that important function, but who 
also have the experience and the judg- 
ment so essential to successful leader- 
ship. Education can only supply the 
background, the foundation, for such 
leadership, and possibly discover those 
brilliant minds and proper personal- 
ities which may be developed through 
actual service in public affairs for such 
roles. But until our public service 
is made more attractive to such men 
by the loyal support of an intelligent 
and interested citizenry, who insist on 
the highest type of leadership and rec- 
ognize such ability we will find these 
men engaged in other fields where 
their talents are appreciated. In other 
words, in order to secure and develop 
great leaders we need intelligent, ap- 
preciative and interested followers. 
We need to popularize our knowledge 
of social and economic factors and 
trends and their importance to society, 
especially in our industrial civilization 
in which physical science and tech- 
nology have seized the center of the 
stage and are largely running the 
show. 

2. A broader educational policy 
will be necessary, especially in the 
higher educational levels in order to 
develop a better conception of the re- 

(Continued on page 339) 
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A Normal School Opens were added to it. One of the prize each succeeding month. But there were and 
Sew pieces was “a gray eagle measuring some vicissitudes. The roof of the ciatl 
(Continued from page 316) nearly eight feet from tip to tip of college building leaked. An epidemic spon 
wings.” of mumps broke out among the both 
that state. Moving to Ohio, Allyn Not many weeks elapsed before a younger pupils. Severe weather fre- 
was in turn professor at Ohio Univer- literary society was founded by the quently chilled the classrooms. The Fas 
sity and head of Wesleyan Female students. While for some time it cold winter, incidentally, confounded e 
College in Cincinnati. In 1863 he went nameless, or was referred to one well-intentioned advertiser of the I 
was chosen president of McKendree simply as the “Normal Society,” even- Normal. In praising the school and P 
College at Lebanon and according to tually it was given the name, “Zetetic its environment he had constantly Com 
the Centennial History of that institu- Literary Society.” This organization preached the mildness of the Egyptian banc 
tion served “the longest term of any has existed continuously since 1874. winters and had suggested Carbondale have 
president up to that time.” Allyn’s It is the oldest society on the campus as an elegant place to spend the — 
career at McKendree was extremely and today holds one of the honorable months when it was cold in the north. auth 
successful, and the Board of that col- places in the extra-curricular life at The winter of 1874-75 proved to be a — 
lege said at the time of his departure the Southern Illinois Normal Univer- fierce one that seemed to give lie to term 
for Carbondale, “...in our judgment sity. These first literary society mem- the boasts of the mild climate. wher 
the affairs of the college were never bers seem to have been unusually The early troubles of Southern IIki- pres 
in more satisfactory condition than active. They acquired a hall and fur- nois Normal proved to be only the ‘ 
now.” nished it. They held regular Friday growing pains of a young school. All os 
The opening term witnessed the meetings. They took an interest in in all, the opening year was a suc- i *P 
introduction of many activities of the affairs of the day, occasionally held cess, and the institution more than may 
school. A practice school, known debates on timely themes, and staged justified its existence. Looking over lin 
then as the model department, was at least one excellent entertainment for the growth of the enrollment, a re- Pres 
organized, and was placed under the the school. porter in truth could write, “The at- “wets 
direction of Miss Julia F. Mason, a The Normal continued to develop as_tendance thus far proves conclusively —_ 
graduate of Illinois Normal Univer- the year advanced. The enrollment that this University is a needed insti- —_ 
sity. A museum was started, and, increased and the quality of student tution in this part of the State.” And | “°™ 
curic 
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Editorial (Continued from page 324) 
entitled ‘To Hell with the Trouble 
Makers,’ Please allow me to congratu- 
late you upon the expressions contained 
in this‘éditorial. It is timely and to 
the point.” The secretary of the Chi- 
cago City Club on July 13, 1933, con- 
tributed this bit of encouragement: “I 
heard your magnificent address last 
Thursday forenoon at the 8th Street 
Theater. It was great. I’m so glad 
you gave it and I had a chance to 
hear it. If you have a copy to spare, 
I would surely like to get it.” 

The chairman of a committee of the 
General Assembly wrote a letter to 
our board of directors, in which he 
said: “The committee should be ad- 
vised from time to time with reference 
to bills affecting the school interests 
of the state. As chairman I do not 
hesitate in calling upon your secretary 
for his opinion, and at all times found 
him sincere and willing to advise on 
any school bill. When his advice was 
given I always found it to be sound.” 
We have many good letters from 
friendly members of the legislature, 
but one more brief expression is all 
we have room to record: “Your serv- 
ices in watching and promoting legis- 
lation at Springfield are invaluable to 
the teachers and educational interests.” 

A dose of wormwood occasionally 
is an antidote for the poison of vanity; 
and the encouraging words of appre- 
ciative friends are a specific for de- 
spondency. So here are our thanks to 
both our enemies and our friends. 





Fascism and Citizenship 
@ IN these times of social unrest and 
political confusion such words as 
Communism, Fascism, and Nazism are 
bandied about by many people who 
have little real understanding of their 
meaning. However, more and more 
authentic information is becoming 
available for an understanding of these 
terms, or at least what they mean 
where the systems they name are in 
practice. 

An example of such information was 
the Weil Lecture on American Citizen- 
ship at the University of North Caro- 
lina last year by President George Nor- 
lin of the University of Colorado. 
President Norlin witnessed the Hitler 
revolution in Germany as “guest pro- 
fessor” in the University of Berlin for 
some months before and after Hitler 
came into power. He says that by a 
curious irony, he was lecturing on 
American liberalism at the time when 

(Continued on page 342) 
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You will enjoy the kind of vacation which 
combines recreation and education. Here is a 
country whose history and geography, tempera- 
ment and customs are unique, yet closely allied 
to those of the United States. 

Teachers will find many inducements to vacation 
in Canada —attractive spots, inland or on the 
coast of the Maritimes — quaint Quebec, the French 
Province —the seclusion of some delightful Ontario resort. 
Rest and recreation — knowledge to be gained — await 
you in any part of attractive Eastern Canada — where 
history was in the making nearly a hundred years before 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. 

Enjoy your vacation — at low cost — see interesting, historic 
spots — and learn first hand about such places as: 
Ottawa, Canada’s Capital « Quebec, America’s 
only walled city « Toronto with its famous 
Museum « Montreal, where Benjamin Franklin 
founded and printed in French one of Canada’s 
earliest newspapers « Queenston Heights « 
Niagara Falls « The Evangeline country. 


Ask for bocklets and information about trips to Alaska, the 
Canadian Rockies, Jasper National Park. Low summer fares. 


Canapran Nationa 
GRAND TRUNK 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 314 North Broadway 
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Curriculum to Life 
(Continued from page 325) 


same may be said for geometry, which 
is now being rapidly followed by 
algebra to a place in the list of vari- 
able subjects. 

4. Certain of the studies in the Na- 
tional Survey compiled the courses 
actually taken during their high-school 
years by graduates. The tabulations 
were turned into percentages of work 
taken in the different subject groups, 
namely, English, the social studies, 
science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, and the non-academic subjects 
(the fine arts; the practical arts, in- 
clusive of commercial subjects; and 
physical education). The percentages 
were computed for some earlier year 
—for some schools as far back as 1890 
—and for periods a decade apart up 
to and including 1930. English and 
the. social studies show marked in- 
creases during the interval. The per- 
centage of work taken in the non- 
academic fields increased from 3.6 to 
21.2. These gains were made largely 
at the expense of foreign language, 
although mathematics and science also 
lost considerably during the period. 

The evidence for individual schools 
disclosed shifts even more striking 
than these. For example, for one 
classical high school in the East the 
proportion in foreign language and 
mathematics declined from 95.6 per 
cent (of all work taken) in 1890 to 
58.6 per cent in 1930. For a high 
school in the West the proportion in 
the same subjects declined over a 
similar period from 54.5 per cent to 
32.7 per cent. While these changes 
were going on, other subjects came in 
to take the place of those losing 
ground. Among the greatest incre- 
ments were those for the non-academic 
subjects. In certain schools this large 
group of subjects had by the close of 
the period come to claim from a third 
to two-fifths of all the pupils’ time in 
the classroom. 


A Comparison of Trends at the 
Junior and Senior High-school 
Levels 


It may be judged from what has so 
far been reported, that, in many re- 
spects, the trends at the junior and 
senior high-school levels are in the 
same directions, but for the most part 
are more marked for the junior high 
school. The single exception to the 
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more notable trends at the junior high- 
school level is the more rapid exten- 
sion of the offering through the addi- 
tion of subjects at the senior level. 

There are two respects in which the 
senior and four-year high schools 
seem to be lagging behind the junior 
high schools. The first of these is in 
the social-integrative activities. If the 
trend to increase offerings in this field 
has been as rapid in the senior as in 
the junior school, it has not been re- 
flected in the recognition of these ac- 
tivities in the daily or weekly schedule, 
the activities referred to still being in 
the informal state where their educa- 
tive value is not officially recognized. 

The second respect in which the en- 
largement of the offering of the senior 
high school has not been carried so 
far as that of the junior high school 
is in the movement for developing 
general courses. To be sure, “general 
biology” has largely displaced the 
separate courses in botany, zoology, 
and physiology, and courses in “prob- 
lems of democracy” are to some extent 
taking the place of separate courses 
in civics, economics, and sociology. 
However, not many additional exam- 
ples can be cited, and not so many can 
be reported as can now be found at the 
junior-college level in higher institu- 
tions, in which the demand for de- 
partmental separation has been pro- 
verbial. If it be granted that the de- 
velopment of general courses is lag- 
ging at the senior high-school level, 
the broader movement toward a more 
pervasive unification of the whole pro- 
gram must be admitted to have 
emerged hardly at all. 


Projecting the Trends 


A brief discussion in appraisal of 
the trends as here summarized is now 
in order. In the first place, many who 
consider the trends revealed by these 
investigations of the National Survey 
will take assurance from the fact that, 
after all, there are trends. We have 
been experiencing movement in the 
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What spectacle can be 
more edifying or more sea- &% 
sonable than that of Liberty 
and Learning, each leaning 
on the other for that mate- 
rial interest and surest sup- 
port—JAMES MADISON. 








curriculum—movement in definitive 
directions. The curriculum is dyna- 
mic. 

Besides, the directions of the trends 
are, for the most part, the directions 
desired by advocates of curriculum 
reform, even if these trends do not 
comprehend all aspects of change that 
have been proposed. The trends have 
been toward diversifying the offering, 
which increases the opportunities to 
ascertain and recognize individual 
differences among the increasingly 
diverse secondary-school population. 
The same trends also make possible 
the recognition of many more aspects 
of complete living than were served 
by the older offering; the more recent 
offering is to a larger extent cast in 
terms of immediate values instead of 
the remoter and deferred values of 
college preparation and presumedly 
pervasive mental discipline. Instances 
of this fact are found in the increased 
emphasis on training for participation 
in social and civic life, for mainten- 
ance of health, and for sharing the 
aesthetic heritage represented in art 
and music. The trend, again, is toward 
the general and away from the spe- 
cific, as concerns subjects of study; 
thus, the movement is in the direction 
of the integrated and away from the 
piece-meal curriculum. 


In view of the scope and nature of 
the trends, it seems within the truth 
to say that the impatience of advocates 
of curriculum reform must be im- 
patience with the rate of the trends 
more than with their scope and direc- 
tion. If judgment is based on the 
statements of many who have been 
urging basic changes to meet the needs 
of life and living, it may be said that 
the changes which they propose large- 
ly fall within the compass of the 
trends disclosed in the Survey. How- 
ever, if made, the changes advocated 
would be more far reaching than the 
trends, but even the proposals that 
appear to be revolutionary are in the 
same direction as the trends. We 
should be complying with most of the 
recommendations if we could bring 
about an accentuation of the several 
trends beyond the present rate. 
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Looking Ahead in Education 


(Continued from page 332) 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

It is the primary function, and the 
great obligation of our educational 
system, to develop the latent abilities 
of our students in any field of human 
knowledge in which they may be in- 
terested. It is, in my opinion, equally 
mandatory to produce men and women, 
who, when face to face with life in a 
world that is far from perfect, in a 
world that measures success too often 
by material accomplishments regard- 
less of the means employed, will use 
their knowledge for the good and not 
the harm of other men and women. 

This dual responsibility of our edu- 
cational institutions—notably those 
supported at public expense such as 
our high schools and state univer- 
sities—has always existed, but it seems 
to me needs frequent restatement, and 
in such periods as the present demands 
serious attention by all of us. The first 
responsibility concerns the cultural 
and professional—or technological 
development of the individual; he 
should be educated eventually for liv- 
ing in our modern world of practical 
affairs in which he has to make his 
way and earn his livelihood. The sec- 
ond responsibility concerns the com- 
munity or the state in which the in- 
dividual receives his education and in 
which he must live with his fellow citi- 
zens. The community or the state is 
supposed to benefit from anything 
which is of value, educationally, to 
the student, that is, to the individual. 
Specialization thrives and fields of 
knowledge are divided and sub-divided 
without end. Such specialization may 
be a fine thing for science and tech- 
nology, but when unleavened with any 
knowledge of or interest in our social 
and economic problems it may be an 
unfortunate thing, not only for so- 
ciety but the individual. In other 
words, in our existing social and po- 
litical order every individual is also 
a citizen with all the obligations of 
citizenship requiring him to do his part 
in developing and maintaining a well- 
ordered society. 

3. Our educational system as I 
have just indicated must always pro- 
vide for the development of the indi- 
vidual as a member of society in a 
very real and imperfect world. 

The individual must receive an edu- 
cation which can be applied to our 
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present social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic situation, not that which existed 
100 years ago. 

We must never lose sight of the 
fundamental obligation of education to 
develop the individual as a productive 
unit—he has to know how to live. 
There can, therefore, be no question 
but what the individual members of 
such a society or civilization as we 
have developed in this country today 
must concentrate on acquiring knowl- 
edge or special skills for their own 
personal competence. Unfortunately, 
little thought is given by the schools 
or the students to the possibility that 
changes from the existing social and 
economic order may render such 
highly specialized knowledge useless. 
As a result, as I have said, specializa- 
tion thrives and fields of knowledge 
are divided and sub-divided. Our 
students are encouraged to explore the 
educational possibilities of training 
for every new technological develop- 
ment with little regard to their own 
fitness or the probable opportunities 
in such new fields of human endeavor. 
We are so busy educating lawyers, doc- 
tors, farmers, engineers, salesmen, and 
bank presidents that we forget all 
about the underlying social and eco- 
nomic forces in our highly complex in- 
dustrial civilization, which may affect 
the demand for such services. 

I am convinced that extreme spe- 
cialization, begun, as it often is, too 
early in one’s educational career, does 
two things; it greatly limits the ready 
adaptability or adjustment of the 
student or graduate to meet a chang- 
ing social and economic order, and it 
emphasizes and often creates a nar- 
row philosophy and attitude toward 
life itself. What we need today is 
more emphasis on versatility, and by 
this I do not mean diversification and 
diffusion of our educational efforts. 
I mean rather more attention to funda- 
mentals common to many fields of 
human activity, so that the student can 
always use what he has been taught 
almost regardless of the situation in 
which he may find himself upon com- 
pletion of his formal education. This 
statement, of course, applies only 
within certain limits in the strictly 
professional educational fields. We 
do not expect an engineer to become 
a physician, but we do expect him to 
qualify rather quickly and without 
much difficulty in most any field of 
engineering, or possibly in certain 
divisions of commerce and business. 
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Above all, he should be well informed 
in these or other related fields largely 
through his own initiative. Our edu- 
cational policy of the future should in- 
spire and develop this inquisitive at- 
titude in all students, regardless of 
the student’s primary field of major 
interest. This idea may be summed 
up in the trite statement, “Don’t tell 
a student what to think; tell him how 
to think.” In my opinion, the develop- 
ment of intellectual curiosity and 
initiative in our students is the most 
important objective of any system of 
education. 

4. We must recognize that educa- 
tion is not a static institution and 
hence can probably never be stand- 
ardized and fixed. It must accommo- 
date itself to the developments of our 
civilization. 

I am sure it would be a most com- 
fortable sensation for all of us if we 
could just call in a group of our 
“best minds” in education and in other 
closely related fields, and, having de- 
fined our objectives, set up once and 
for all time “the ideal educational pro- 
gram.” I don’t believe such a pro- 
gram as of the year 1934 will prove 
“ideal” in 1944, and it will prove still 
less ideal in 1954. We must be pre- 
pared to deal with changing social, 
economic, and industrial conditions 
allowing for reasonable flexibility 
without creating an educational chaos 
in which many worth-while values 
might be sacrificed. But like it or 
not, experience has shown that any 
humanly created institution which 
cannot adjust itself to changing condi- 
tions—indeed, which cannot anticipate 
such changing conditions—is doomed 
to lose first its effectiveness, then its 
support, and ultimately its very exist- 
ence. 

5. Education is not a luxury solely 
for the cultural and professional de- 
velopment of our people as indivi- 
duals, but a vital force in the exist- 
ence and growth of our state and na- 
tion. 

In this connection, I wish to point 
out that any institution in this coun- 
try which serves directly and person- 
ally nearly 30 million individuals, 
with the express purpose of develop- 
ing both character and intellect is cer- 
tainly not a luxury, but a basic neces- 
sity essential to our social, economic, 
and industrial life and the stability 
of our society. There are in this 
country about 123 million people 
(census 1930), and of these 52 mil- 
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lion are not yet 22 years of age. Since 
about 14 million of these are of pre- 
school age (not yet 6), we have some 
38 million potential students. Ac- 
tually, about 2914 million are enrolled 
in our publicly and privately sup- 
ported schools and colleges, allocated 
as follows—primary schools 2344 mil- 
lion, high schools 454 million, colleges 
1 1/6 million; leaving at least 814 
million who are not in school. At 
present, many more than the 844 mil- 
lion, out of the 38 million potential 
students in the age group of 6 to 21, 
inclusive, are not in school; recent es- 
timates running as high as 10 to 12 
million. This would seem to indicate 
that for some time to come we shall 
need more rather than less education 
in this country. 

Furthermore, it is of interest to note 
that for every full-time student now 
enrolled in a college or university in 
the United States, there are from 8 to 
9 persons of college age (18 to 21, in- 
clusive) not enrolled in such institu- 
tions. In other words, there are still 
a good many young people who are 
not getting a college education. 

6. More attention must be given to 
adult education in the future. 


Since 1850 the proportion of adults 
to youths of school age in this country 
has about doubled. Our adults live 
longer, our birth rate is falling, we 
work fewer hours and hence we old 
people have more leisure. Education 
can render a tremendously valuable 
service in such a situation. We have 
the plant and much of the personnel, 
so why not use them to the further 
benefit of mankind? 

7. Our educational standards must 
rise if we are to meet the obligations 
which I have already outlined as con- 
fronting our educational system in the 
future. 

Our young people will have to deal 
with more complicated and more dif- 
ficult social, economic, and industrial 
problems than in the past. Our scien- 
tific and technological progress has 
forced this situation upon us and we 
cannot turn back. The individual citi- 
zen must be more competent in every 
line of intellectual activity if we are 
to make the future of society a success, 
and preserve its stability. 

In conclusion, I think I may safely 
say that it is now apparent to all of 
us that mere individual competence, 
important though it may be, is not 
enough—extreme specialization alone 
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is not necessarily a guarantee of suc- 
cess, or even of a job in a social or 
economic order which is out of bal- 
ance. A society of individuals with 
no appreciation of the group problems, 
with no sense of citizenship, or rather, 
without a full sense of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship is not a stable 
society. We are now seriously con- 
cerned with the cultural emphasis on 
man as a citizen rather than, or in 
addition to, the technological emphasis 
on man solely as a productive unit. 
It is a proper function, therefore, of 
our educational system of the future 
to help readjust the balance between 
education for individual competence 
alone and education for breadth, for 
background, for cultural and charac- 
ter development, and for citizenship, 
in order to promote the best interests 
of the State and Nation in which we 
live. We must meet this situation with 
frankness and deal with it without sac- 
rificing any of those fundamental val- 
ues which our educational experience 
has taught us apply equally well in 
any situation—including the present. 





Training for Civic and 
Social Responsibility 
(Continued from page 327) 


in a loss of liberty, yet it is no less 
apparent that a continuation of the 
present bankrupt status of city govern- 
ment can bring no other solution. 

It is not enough to teach pupils the 
framework of local administration, to 
instruct them how to use the ballot, 
or to tell them to vote thoughtfully, if 
they have been led to believe that all 
politics is a dirty mess that cannot be 
improved. We may as well admit to 
our students that changes must be 
made, and, in solving, let us point to 
some of the cities that have made suc- 
cessful changes. The City of Cincin- 
nati is an outstanding example of what 
can be done when voters actually de- 
sire good government. Or turn to 
Kansas City where revolt is gathering 
strength and notice the necessary 
groundwork that must be laid before 
an improved structure is raised. Gov- 
ernment is a living thing and can be 
made as exciting as a baseball game if 
pupils are properly motivated. 


Entire Educational System 
Concerned 


But the defense of democracy rests 
not with the teacher of civics alone, 
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but with the entire educational sys- 
tem. The idealism that we have held 
up to the pupils has been essentially 
wrong. We have tried to persuade them 
to remain in school because it would 
pay them in dollars and cents after 
they have left school. We have showed 
our high-school graduates the compara- 
tive salaries of high-school and col- 
lege graduates and urged them to go 
to college because it was profitable. 
As though an educational system can 
only justify itself upon the grounds 
that it will provide a larger income! 

We must teach our students that at 
least a part of education is prepara- 
tion for life, and that life cannot be 
enjoyed unless the conditions of life 
are satisfactory. The spectacle of the 
most wealthy and powerful nation on 
the earth struggling fruitlessly for five 
years against depression should be a 
sufficient object lesson. Wealth is not 
enough. 


Standards of Success 


The ordinary classroom teacher, 
whether in grade school, high school, 
or college, can actively teach civic re- 
sponsibility by making a clear distinc- 
tion between success as it is in actuality 
and as it seems to be. There is no 
reason in the world why a man who 
does a distinctive piece of work in the 
field of government should not be 
counted as much a success as one who 
reaps a small fortune selling real 
estate, yet our pupils have never been 
successfully taught to highly value suc- 
cess unaccompanied by great mone- 
tary rewards. 

And if that procedure continues, if 
we continue to acclaim the merely 
wealthy as worthy of emulation, if we 
continue to permit our outstanding 
students to follow after private gain 
as the only means of being successful, 
we are doing all that we can to per- 
petuate the existing selfish order that 
has repudiated progress. 

The students now in our classrooms 
are going to make history in a few 
years. Whether they turn from democ- 
racy as a failure, because it cannot 
adapt itself to a changing world, de- 
pends to a large extent upon what we 
as teachers actually do for them and 
to them during their schools days. If 
our present students turn upon culture 
and progress, as the post-war genera- 
tions have in Europe, if we return to 
that rule that might alone makes right, 
then we, the teachers of America, can- 
not escape a measure of responsibility 
for that result. 
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Books Received 
(Continued from page 314) 


study and enjoyment of prose and poetry. 

The Open Door: A Library Reference 
Work Book, by Edwina Kenney Hegland 
and Sheridan Hegland. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University Press. 
Paper. 36 pages. Price, $.35. 

The Dewey Decimal system, the card 
catalogue, and the dictionary and other prin- 
cipal reference works are explained. A con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to the make-up 
of the book. Tests follow each chapter. An 
appendix offers a bibliography of library 
usage. 

The New Path to Reading by Anna 
Dorothea Cordts. A three-book series in- 
troduced by primer and pre-primer, with 
Teacher’s Manual in Reading and Phonics. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
Place. Cloth, with the exception of the 
Pre-Primer. [Illustrated in color. Price, 
Pre-Primer, $.16; Primer, $.60; Book One, 
revised, $.64; Book Three, revised, $.80. 

The primary books offer in book form the 
experience method of learning to read based 
on the activities common to little children 
everywhere. These activities are presented 
in a form which has the advantage of being 
dramatic instead of narrative in style. Units 
oi progressive difficulty are so arranged as 
to give the pupil: independent reading power 
from the beginning. 

The Story Book of Earth’s Treasures by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Chicago: The 
John C. Winston Company. Illustrated in 
color. Price, $2.50. 

The story of Earth’s four great gifts to 
mankind—Gold, Iron (and Steel), Coal, and 
Oil—written frem a child’s point of view 
and in simple language which can be readily 
understood by young children. The type is 
large and clear and there is an illustration 
on every page, printed in rich and attrac- 
tive colors. 


Science 


Man’s Control of His Environment by 
Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, 
and Herbert Bascom Bruner. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 753 and 
32 pages. Price, $1.60. 

This is Volume III of A Survey of Science, 
a three-year program in junior-high-school 
science embodying the recommendations of 
the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education (1932). 

My Own Science Problems by George W. 
Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 431 pages. 

This is a general science textbook for the 
seventh grade, the first of a three-book series 
for the junior high school, the March 
of Science Series. Underlying the en- 
tire course is the relationship of the 
environment to the child; first as an indivi- 
dual, and later as a growing citizen in the 
environment of school, community and na- 
tion. Care is taken to integrate the ma- 
terials of science with the curricular ma- 
terials of geography, history, civics, and 
especially health education. 

Science in Our Social Life is Book II of 
the March of Science Series. In this text 
science concepts lead to a better understand- 
ing of such problems as are concerned with 
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the purity of water supplies, the protection 
of food supplies, the control and prevention 
of disease in the community, and such other 
science topics which show the need for co- 
operative effort for environmental improve- 
ment on the part of school children. 


New World of Chemistry by Bernard 
Jaffe. Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 566 and XXX 
pages. List price, $1.80. 

A new kind of high-school chemistry text- 
book that presents the never-ending story of 
man’s attempt to understand the nature of 
the world of chemistry in which he lives. 
Not only does this book cover the factual 
material required, but also it stimulates an 
appreciation of and interest in chemistry as 
a cultural subject. 


Useful Science for High School by Henry 
T. Weed, Frank A. Rexford, and Franklin 
B. Carroll. Chicago: The John C. Winston 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 


The approach to study is common expe- 
rience; yet the pupil is not limited to the 
science of everyday problems. The connect- 
ing thread of the various problems is the 
study of energy. The text presents energy 
as manifested in natural phenomena, in 
man’s struggle against the forces of nature, 
in his study of their causes and conditions, 
and their ultimate control in the perform- 
ance of his work. Individual differences are 
provided for by material and appropriate 
experiments beyond the “minimum es- 
sentials.” 


Social Sciences 


The Citizen and His Government by John 
A. Lapp and Robert B. Weaver. Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Company. Cloth. [lus- 
trated. 680 and XXXII pages. List price, 
$1.80. 


A civics text that presents to the student 
the essential concepts of government and its 
functions—not as a dry discussion of de- 
tails—but rather, government clothed in its 
sociological and economic settings and inter- 
preted in the light of its relationships to the 
citizen. The student is enabled to realize 
that he has a definite responsibility in the 
functioning of government. 


How Our Civilization Began by Mary G. 
Kelty. Boston: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 368 pages. Price, $.88. 


An elementary school text that offers a 
simple treatment of early mankind, of the 
Greeks and the Romans, and of the early 
Middle Ages to serve as a background for 
the study of American history. The prin- 
ciple of selection that has guided the choice 
of material for this text has been that of 
contribution toward the building up of our 
own social institutions. 

The Life and Work of the Citizen by 
Howard C. Hill. Chicago: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 637 pages. Price, 
$1.52, subject to discount. 

Training in civics, economics, citizenship, 
and vocational and educational opportunity 
is directed toward developing social intel- 
ligence in boys and girls. A dominating 


position is accorded government and indus- 
try because of their significance today. Also, 
the functional aspects of government enter 
into almost every chapter and industry is 
discussed from a vocational peint of view. 
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Editorial 


liberalism in all its forms was being 
suppressed or driven out of Germany 
by the Nazi movement. His lecture en- 
titled Fascism and Citizenship is pub- 
lished in book form by the University 
of North Carolina Press. 

He makes little distinction between 
Fascism and Nazism or Hitlerism. He 
calls it nationalism pushed to the last 
degree. 

It is a madness, but since it could seize up- 
on a highly civilized people like the Germans, 
it is an alarming madness. One cannot say 
where it may not break forth. It is spread. 
ing in Europe like a dangerous epidemic. 
It leaps across the Atlantic. It is here 
amongst ourselves . . . Liberalism in Eur- 
ope is, to put it mildly, on the defensive. 
On this side of the Atlantic, too, it has its 
back to the wall . . . Our democracy is stag- 
gering under the impact of a monstrous in- 
dustrialism which we may not be sure that 
we can tame, direct, and control for our own 
good . . . Mr. Hitler sneers at American 
democracy as being in reality a plutocracy. 


When the president of a great state 
university speaking to the faculty and 
student body of another great state 
university points out definitely this 
Fascist tendency or actual condition in 
America, it should cause us to pause 
and take heed of where we are going. 
Are we headed toward or are we ex- 
periencing to a large degree the kind 
of revolution that took place in Ger- 
many or Italy? Or are we safe and 
secure in the enjoyment of the Amer- 
ican ideal defined by President Norlin: 


To root ourselves firmly in our soil and 
our tradition, to cherish and enrich our cul- 
ture, to create a spiritual climate in which 
our hearts and minds shall be really free to 
grow and expand to the fullness of their 
at epee and nothing less is the chal- 
enge to our nation. 

Of course President Norlin means 


that this pictures a national condition 
which should be enjoyed by all the 
people and not by a few choice patrons 
and supporters of an American Hitler. 


Did Sunlight Do It? 


(Continued from page 318) 
evening. Mabel left high school after 
six weeks to take care of her foster 
mother’s baby and did not return. She 
has led the life of a farm girl with all 
sorts of farm and household work. 
Mabel now weighs 13814 pounds; 
Mary 11034 pounds. Mabel walks 
with’ a more erect posture and her 
movements are more energetic and 
quick. On the other hand Mary’s 1.Q. 
is now considerably higher than 
Mabel’s, due no doubt to the fact that 
she had a high school education. 

The physical changes in these girl 
twins accord well with those of the 
boys, Did sunlight do it? 


(Continued from page 337) 
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The Pearl of Ceresio 
By JAMES LAMAR 


@ JOE and I were miserable. We 

were in Germany at the time. Mun- 
ich, to be exact, and it had been rain- 
ing for three days. Here we were, 
normally cheerful fellows—down- 
hearted, bored, disgusted. Nothing 
but rain, rain, rain, and more rain. 
Decidedly, something would have to be 
done about the situation. And then 
came the inspiration! 

“Joe,” 1 exclaimed, “I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” he asked, still gazing 
morosely at the soaking street below. 

“The answer to all this—the blues, 
boredom, rain, anything and every- 
thing.” I grew eloquent under the in- 
toxicating influence of my own bril- 
liance. 

“Remember that place your uncle 
raved about when he got back home 
last year? It ought to fill the bill 
perfectly. We’re going to Lugano, sun- 
shine, blue waters, sapphire skies, and 
dark-eyed brunettes.” 

Joe actually looked interested. 

“Dark-eyed brunettes, sunshine,” he 
murmured. “Well, when do we leave?” 

At eleven the next morning we 
passed through Zurich on one of the 
St. Gothard electric flyers. As the 
train drove into the yawning blackness 
of the St. Gothard tunnel, the clickity- 
clack of the wheels sang a gay, rhyth- 
mic song. Suddenly we nosed into 
Airolo—and brilliant sunshine! Rain 
on one side of the tunnel, sunshine 
on the other! Conversation lagged as 
we passed through Biasca, and then 
Bellinzona with its three gray stone 
fortresses. Doubtless we were a little 
dazed by that sudden burst of sun- 
shine after eons of rain. 

The station at Lugano overlooks the 
town, and we stopped, for a moment, 
to look over our new playground. 
Ahead, the shimmering blue mirror 
of Lake Lugano stretched out toward 
the verdant mountains on the oppo- 
site shore. There, at the foot of the 
emerald cloaked sides, snuggled Ca- 
prino and Campione, the latter a gam- 
bling resort frequented by many of 
the tourists. At the right, in the shadow 
of somber Monte San Salvatore, lay 
Lugano Paradiso, the residential dis- 
trict of the city, with a few splendid 
hotels along the quay. A< little to the 
left, reaching out to the sun-flecked 
slopes of Monte Bre, sprawled the red- 
tiled roofs of Lugano-Cassarate. We 
itook the tiny funicular from the sta- 
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tion into the town proper, and there 
hailed a cab to carry us to our hotel 
in Paradiso. The entire management 
at Paradiso treated us as if we were 
a pair of ambassadors—they seemed 
to actually welcome our arrival with 
a flattering display of hospitality. It 
is a typical old-world trait—this fac- 
ulty of making the traveler fecl at 
home no matter where he is. 

After dinner that night we wandered 
over to the lake promenade, joining 
the gay throng strolling along the 
walk. Laughter mixed with the mel- 
odic strains of a gypsy melody from 
a near-by cafe. Far out on the lake 
the lights of a few small boats slid 
along like lazy fireflies. The twinkling 
lights of Caprino and Campione 
winked temptingly, and the lights 
marking the routes of the funiculars 
on Monte Bre and San Salvatore 
seemed like blinking yellow necklaces. 
The moon, hanging out of the blue 
velvet above, splashed a path of shim- 
mering white across the lake, and 
whispering through the trees, the night 
breeze brushed our cheeks with its cool 
sweetness. At one of the quais, dusky- 
skinned boatmen lured the promenad- 
ers to an exciting evening at “Caprino, 
Campione, fifty centimes!” 

“Well, it looks as if you’ve found 
the spot,” Joe said as we sat down. 
“This place has everything—includ- 
ing the brunettes,” he added. 

We ate lunch, the next day, at the 
Terrace restaurant on the beach at 
Lido. The tables, shaded by gay-col- 
ored beach umbrellas, formed a half 
circle on an elevated platform of gray 
stone as smooth and shiny as a dance 
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floor. Gleaming white, the beach 
skirted the blue-green waters of the 
lake. On one side of the beach were 
the diving platforms; on the other, a 
low quay where one could hire boats. 
If you wanted. a little speed as an hors 
d’oeuvre, there was aquaplaning, and 
a playground in the back offered 
plenty of opportunity for gymnastics, 
soccer, and so forth. The beach is 
very close to Monte Bre, and in the 
afternoon we went to Cassarate, where 
the funicular starts clambering the 
flower-flecked mountain side, up to the 
summit. The view from the top was 
splendid, and far across the lake in 
Paradiso, as the panorama of the lake 
region unfolded, we could discern our 
hotel, like a tiny white doll house. 

Instead of returning to Paradiso im- 
mediately, we decided to take a look 
at Gandria, sequestered little village at 
the foot of Monte Bre, and easily ac- 
cessible by boat. A path of cobbled 
steps ran down to the quayside, and 
the ancient white stone cottages hud- 
dled together like gossiping old 
crones. As we noticed the inhabitants, 
so rustically Latin in their appearance, 
it was hard to believe that we were in 
Switzerland, rather than in Southern 
Italy. 

The outing to San Salvatore was, if 
anything, even more interesting. Here, 
the entire summit is devoted to a 
charming hotel, with its open air res- 
taurant surrounded by gardens filled 
with myriads of flowers. As far as the 
horizon, on all sides, Tessin unfolded 
itself in a magnificent kaleidoscope of 
colorful beauty. At the side of the 
hotel, a dark-eyed young girl sang 
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WISCONSIN 


Offers Most 
Vacation Joy 


Do you seek the quiet beauty of towering 
virgin forests? . . . the gayety of a sophis- 
ticated resort? . . . the simplicity of a 
northwoods fishing lodge? . . . active days 
of summer sports such as golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, hiking, etc.? . . . blue waters teeming 
with gamy fish? . . . No matter what your 
preference in recreation, it may best be 
suited in the mid-west's greatest vacation 
state. Let us tell you where to go... 
what you'll find there . . . and how much 
it will cost. 


Wisconsin Resort Bureau 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


FORGET TEACHING! 


VACATION TIME MEANS— 

Leisure—Enjoyment and Happi- 

ness, but as a rule, these require 

money. 

What kind of a permanent vaca- 

tion are you anticipating when 

your teaching days are over? 

Will there be the income you’d 

like to have? 

Our plan assures you: 

1, Safety of principal. 

2. An immediate cash reserve. 

8. Your choice of a principal 
sum or a monthly income for 
life when you retire. 

We invite you, during your va- 

cation to stop in our office for a 

persona! talk about your financial 

future, Or, if you desire—send 

for questionnaire. There is no 

obligation. 


W. J. GYLES — FIELD BUILDING 
135 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 


10% DISCOUNT 


TO TEACHERS 


TEACHERS for the past 15 years 
have found in Sawble Inn, an ideal 
vacation spot. The marvelous meals, 
wonderful beds, exceptionally low 
rates and their keen enjoyment while 
here, have brought them and their 
friends back in increasing numbers. 
In appreciation of this patronage we 
are offering a special discount of 
10% to all Teachers this season. 
Write for illustrated folder and 
rates. 


Dancing — Golf — Tennis 
Horseback Riding — Fishing 
Surf Board — Speed Boat 
Bathing — Boating 


SAWBLE INN timcsc: 


Attention Teachers! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify 

for steady Government Job paying $105-$175 

month to start? Send for our questionnaire— 

find out what — you are qualified for. 
'o eblicati rite i Pwd 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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some folk songs, accompanied by a 
withered old mandolin player and a 
young boy who blew industriously 
into a wheezing harmonica. Each 
time a tourist threw them a few cen- 
times the girl would flash a gay smile, 
and the boy would stop, for a moment, 
and scramble after the coins. The old 
man scarcely noticed anybody, and ex- 
cept for the movement of his arm as 
he plucked his instrument, was mo- 
tionless, his face as expressionless as 
if drawn on an old piece of wrinkled 
leather. After we had eaten a very 
excellent lunch at one of the umbrella- 
shaded tables, we received a check so 
nominal that Joe whispered, “Say, 
what are they running here? An old 
sailors’ home?” 

“Keep quiet,” I growled, noticing a 
waiter looking at us, a worried expres- 
sion on his weather-beaten face. He 
was probably dreading a complaint. 

I woke up at sunrise the next morn- 
ing, and Joe was snoring a symphony 
of such blissful unconcern that I de- 
cided to let him:sleep. After a cold 
shower, I went for a walk, and quite 
unintentionally, stumbled into the 
town market place. Here the trading 
and bartering of the peasants took 
place. Pushcarts and stalls lined the 
square, and the district teemed with 
cackling women. It seemed like a 
sale in one of New York’s department 
stores. They gibbered and haggled, 
each trying to out-talk and argue the 
other. After spending an hour here, 
I returned to the hotel, and managed 
to persuade Joe to get up, have some 
breakfast, and then go to Ponte Tresa. 
The immaculate little blue electric 
trains run untiringly, all day long, 
from Lugano to this little town on the 
Swiss-Italian frontier. After a run of 
perhaps thirty minutes we arrived at 
Ponte Tresa, and from there we took 
a boat to Morcote. This little hamlet, 
like Gandria, is a favorite spot of 
artists the world over. Overlooking 
the cottages, with its four hundred 
steps leading to the shrine, is the 
famed church of Madonna del Sasso, 
an austere guardian of the ages. 

That night, Joe and I started pack- 
ing. We were leaving for New York 
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in three days—back home; squawk- 
ing taxis, jangling street cars, jazz, 
noise, millions of people scurrying in 
the steel-walled canyons. Does one 
get homesick for all that? It seems 
impossible in Lugano—this Pearl of 
Ceresio. Late that last night, as we 
sat on the veranda of the hotel, and 
the trees whispered to themselves as 
they lifted their shaggy heads into the 
blue-black dome of the night, Joe 
murmured, “Are we glad it rained in 
Munich!” 
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Through Creative Dramatics 
(Continued from page 321) 


sits down between Roberta and Em- 
ily.) 

Potty. Oh, I was in study, work- 
ing out that hard math problem we 
had for homework last night. 

Roperta. Did you get the right 
answer? Miss Equation told me the 
right answer was 34 per cent, but I 
got 791% per cent. 

y. Yes, no one could get it; 
could you, Polly? (All the girls look 
extremely interested, looking atten- 
tively at Polly.) 

Potty. That’s funny, I got 34 per 
cent; so I guess I got it right. (All 
the girls exclaim at this.) 

MartHa. We've decided to elect 
you for our baseball captain, Polly. 

Jean. Yes, and we'll probably win 
the championship from those 8A-6 
girls. 

Lituuan. They’re certainly good, 
but we'll beat them I’m sure. 

Potty. All right girls, that’s fine! 
Now, I guess we had better hurry and 
go out on the playground to practice 
if we are going to win the champion- 
ship. 

(All the girls chorus in with “let’s 
hurry,” and “I want to be first base,” 
etc.) 

Miss B. S. (Turning around to the 
other teachers who have been listen- 
ing-to the girls.) Well, don’t you 
think my experiment has worked beau- 
tifully? (All the girls get up from 
the table, talking excitedly as they go 
out. The curtain slowly closes.) 
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Absorption in specialized problems sometimes diverts attention 


from the general aspects of education and its support. Teachers need 
to be well informed on such subjects as taxation and finance, equalization 
of the burden of school support, equality of educational opportunity, 
federal, state, and local participation in support, and similar problems, 
especially as they relate to the local educational problem.—''School 


Publicity." Farley. Stanford University Press. 1934. 
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